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CHARCOAL BISCUITS. § sic. esc. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | =» ™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s, 64, and 5s, 6d. each. 


BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, | «.«- 


Charcoal 


have gece a recently ey nea It abeorbe all 
and thus gives 


jure gases in the stomach and 


Sold in Tins, 1s. 6d, each. 


Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


—~ Tees Post 15 Stam d (three Boxes in 
ep ae 


THESE. PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pi, nor 
Mercurials, ores gorge om 


Head and Kidneys, free 

elther du okt condi gre Cal may be 7 
comicrt safety. Es ally valuable at the 

of life in youth or middie age.” 

Made only by W. F, sings Soma ro 320, Walworth Road, 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
Sr re 

Branch Depé; 281, Brixton Road. 





PACE WOODCOCK 


WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN, 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
‘from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


ee ig! are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at ls. 1 i. 
and 4s, 6d, each; or, should any di cally gooey “i enclo _ 


it a, or 54 8 Stam ze, to PAGE 
Cal i NORWICH {tormeriy at Viesdnk end thay wil 
or, on free nag return of post, 








Ni'-C.H.JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great 


Russell Street, London. 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, enclosed by post, which explains the most\ unique 
system of the adjustment of Artificial Teeth without pain, extraction of natural ones, to which the following Testimonials 


refer, Consultation free 10 to 5 ;— 
My Dzar Siz, 


January, 1877, 


Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which 


renders my mastication and ariiculation excellent. 
to protect what.I consider the perfection of Painkss Dentistry, 
use name, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 


T am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters ’ Patent 
In recognition of your valuuble se;vices you are at liberty to 


8, G, HUTCHINS, by appointment Su:geon-Dentist to the Queen, 


Prorgsson GarpzgxER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr, G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 


67, Great Russell ‘Street, London, says: ‘1 


have examined and tested your Painless System of adjusting ‘As tificial Teeth; it 


is quite perfect, and is the most srecessful application of scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


CLARKE'’S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Trade Mark.— Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


warranted to cieanse the blood from sil impurities, from whatever cause 
ahora For Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Disenses, 
aoe Cee lous. of Testimonials from all parts In 
bottles 28. 6d, each, and in cases of six times the quanti 
all Chemists, Sen: ‘one cue eaacie 


shemist, 
WALL LINCOLN, 
cut 


lls, each, of 
Proprietor 


¥. J.C 
APOTHEOARIES’ 





London Depét, 180, Oxtord 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER. June, 1880,—Advertisements and Bille for ‘‘ Golden Houre” showe be sent to 
Mz. J. W. Gruxzy, 54, Paternoster Row, E.O., by the 18th of each month, 





STRONG HEAD WINDS AND SHIP CAPTAINS, 

HEAVY SEA ‘CROSSING THE BAY.’ EMIGRANTS, AND ; 
SEA SICKNESS. EUROPEANS GENERALLY, 
IMPORTANT TOALL, WHO ARE COMPELLED 
ESPECIALLY TO TO MAKE SEA VOYAGES; or, Important 
YACHTSMEN, TO all LEAVING HOME for a CHANGE. 


Bes FRUIT SALT.—‘‘I have recently returned from a trip to Malta in the P, and 0. Company’s ships, and 
consider it a duty incumbent upon me to make known to you that, during a nautical career extending over a period 
of thirty years, I have been invariably a sufferer from sea-sickness, more or less, according to the weather ; but on the 
last occasion, I am happy to say (although we experienced strong head winds and heavy sea crossing ‘‘The Bay”), I 
entirely escaped ; and this I attribute to my having provided myself with your valuable ‘‘ FRUIT SALT,” which I can 
most conscientiously recommend to all who may be similarly afflicted, whose business or pleasure may cause them to “ go 
down to the sea in ships.” You can make whatever use you may please of this ; and trusting that I may be the means of 
extending the benefits of your panacea, I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, “D, 8. LEESE, 
“ Late Purser, P. and 0. Steam Navigation Company, Southampton.’ 
































I MPORTANT TO PARENTS.—RUSSIA AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An English Chaplain 
writes :—‘¢ Would you kindly inform me whether you have an agent in Russia for the sale of your ‘‘ FRUIT SALT”’? 
not, would it be possible to send two or three bottles through the post? We have used your Fruit Salt now for some time, 
|ind think so highly of it that my wife says she would not be without it for a great deal, For children’s ailments I know 
‘nothing to equal it, It acts like achaim. Our little cnes have Lad no other medicine for some time ; no matter what 
}the ailment may be, Cold, he adache, or stomach ache, the Fruit Salt seems to cure in a marvellous short time. The 
| Fruit Salt seems to be just the medicine we have required for a long time—something thoroughly « fiicacious, which acts 
| quickly and is pleasant to the taste. I am, faithfully yours, 
March 10th, 1880, ‘*A BRITISH CHAPLAIN.” 


j [Np AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—Disavenar, Urren Assam, Inpia, March 6th, 1880,—“ Dear Sir, 
I desire to state the advantage which J, and I do not doubt many others in this part of the world, have derived from 
|/your FRUIT SALT. Unlike other Saline Aperients it is not lowering in its action, though previous to its immediate 
action it naturally causes great thirst. I have used it on board ship in tropical latitudes, and both there and here I can 
most honestly bear witness to the fact that its use has warded off fever over and over again. When taken in time it is 
8) ““gluable. As far as I am aware it is most popular in this part of North Eastern Asiatic India, and I eonsider that you 
{ distinctly entitled to this testimonial from me, I need not add it is wholly unrequested. I enclose my card, but 
fA athe extreme individual inconvenience arising from publicity I do not wish my name to appear, and merely subscrite 

myself, Most truly yours, ‘‘A PLANTER,” 

J. E. Eno, Esq., Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, London, 8.E. 














from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything. and spending much money 
without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one 
bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to mv usnal health ; the others I know that have tried 
it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


NVIGORATING OR INVALUABLE.—‘‘I have used your FRUIT SALT for many years, and have 
verified the statement that it is not only refreshing or invigorating, but also invaluable, as giving speedy relief in 
cases of Heartburn, Sourness of the Stomach, and Constipation and its great evils, The thanks of the public are due to 
» you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering humanity. Long may you Jive to be a blessing to the world.”— 
“ B. HURST, Pu.D., Vicar of Collerly,” 
St. Thomas Vicarage, Annfield Plain, Lintz Green, Co. Durham, March, 1878. 











Saige WHAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN THE 
/; WORLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN— 


\ A BOTTLE of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


it is the best Preventive of and Cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, 
Feverishness or Feverish Colds, Mental Depression. Want of Appetite, 
. Constipation. Vomiting, Thirst, &c., snd to remove the effects of Errors of 
Eating and Drinking. it is invaluable to those who are Fagged, Weary, 
or Worn Out, or any one whose duties require them to undergo Mental or 
Unnatural Excitement or Strain. it keeps the Blood pure, and prevents 
disastrous diseases by natural means. If its great value in keeping the 
body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 









G UCCESS IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 

imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive 
the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Apams, 








CAUTION —Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without 
it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold by all Chemists, Price 2s, 9d, and 48, 6d, 


Prepared at ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDEL 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDER«s: 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 


Puddings with fewer 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


Eggs, and 


a 


AMONGST THR MANY TESTIMONIAI£ RECEIVED WE BEI 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Srz,—I beg to inform you that after havin 
tried with my confrares the various self-aérating powder 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we prc 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitte 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you cai 
make it known.--Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaRRINER, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at t 
nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instru 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Brituin 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to th 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says i 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensab! 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially o: 
board ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring i 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not onl) 
to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 








‘ 


To maks Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoon‘ of Borwicx’s Bakina Powps! 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then powr on gradually about half a pint of col 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly int 
@ douyh of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it th roughly ; make it (nti 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough 


with Borwiox’s Baxina Powper; az for bread, wit 


milk or wate’, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails th 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To asoe: 
tzin when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, teor then 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their swn stoam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 
le., 30. 6d., 


d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
and 6s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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6d., 


DISCOUNT STATIONER. 
HENRY S. PHILLIPS, 


l46, FLEET STREET, AND WINE OFFICE COURT. 


Paper and Envelopes Stamped from Private Dies Free of Charge. 
Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 


DIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1880. 


PENS, INKS, AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK. 


(Office of the “Scholastic World.’’) 


“NOTIC E FROM “THE STATIONER.” 


O. C. C. Pen. —When ‘Bill Stumps, his Murk,’ 
n>w that Mr, Paillips is ready with a new pea, the 


’ first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 
* Old Cheshire Chease,” 


Wine O-fize Court, in particular, and 


Fieet Street in general, it is hoped are dzligh:ed. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spel accurately, 
and to be considered cheap by the public at 1s. 6d. the gross, in a neat box. 
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[THe WINvow BLuIND OFTHE PERrop: 


$ THE ONLY VENETIAN 





! 
Bo POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE. QUALITIES, ET.48 
Licht, Fixes IN HALF'THE USUAL SPACE, Ev GANT 
¥ APPEARANCE,AND IS A MOST) DESIRA 
‘ cavinitie ts TO. THE: PALACE & MANSION: 
ASA MPLE LATH & PRIGE LIST 
* SENT FREE ON APPLIC 


Bhi Pe “HODKINSON & C 
e ‘ CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 

§g 2, CHISWELL ‘ST FINSBURY rs 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR W& 
AND 5U-N SHADES OF EV 


RE LONDON. 
BLINDS 
Y KIND. > 





LIVERPOOL: 


6, Minster —- Church Street. 








FOR 7a, NEW YEAR: 


Cast thy Burden on the Lord. 


Verses by Miss M. E, Surrtey, author of “ Bernard 
Hamilton,” 1d., or 9d. per dozen. 


ALSO 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
Verses, Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


.LONDON: 
WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 











CUSTARD# POWDER, 





Is now used by all nein Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, s¢ 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and ell Skia Diseases, 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


TN\HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at ls, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, 
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TOOTH-ACHE 





INSTANTLY CURED BY 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


Of all Chemists. 
ls. lid. per packet. 


J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘I consider BuNTER’s NERVINE a 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 


FORMS A STOPPING—SAVES THE TOOTH. 


A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—‘‘ For six 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side it 
was situated, as well as causing many sleepless nights ; 
but, having used Bunter’s Nervine, I am not only 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but can 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience,” 





SILK WORMS, the Method of Rearing them. 
ITH Nine Illustrations. See the Lapigs’ TREASURY 
for February, price 6d. ; by post 73d. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 
AYSIE TREVOR’S MARRIED LIFE, a Serial 
Novel of unflagging interest, by J. BERTAL, is com- 
menced in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, 
and will be completed in the Yearly Volume. 
NCE TOO OFTEN ,a Complete Tale, by J.C. Hamitton, 
author of ‘‘ Edged with Thorns,” &c., appears in the 
JANUARY Number of the LADIES’ TREASURY. Price 
6d. monthly. Contains also Notes on Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Poetry, Pastimes, On Dits, Questions Asked and Answered, 
Inquiries, &c. 
MOFA OR TIDY. A New and Arrractive Desten, 
easy to work and satisfactory when finished, is given 
in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, containing 
also ‘* Miss Severn’s Conversazione,” No.1, by Mrs. WaRRE. 


London: BEMROSE AND SONS, 


A COLOURED PLATE OF BALL DRESSES and 

Nine full-paged Ittustrations of the Mosr 

FasHtoNaBLEe Costumgs clearly described, are given in the 
‘* LADIES’ TREASURY” for January, price 6d, 


‘‘ The ‘Ladies’ Treasury’ Fashion Plates are a highly 
creditable performance. But although the Editress keeps 
her friends well posted up in matters of dress, she seems to 
take an equal delight in helping them in those numerous 
household duties which fall to their lot day by day.”—Wake- 
field Express, 


rF\HE LADIES’ TREASURY is in reality a Household 

Magazine, In these days, when education in domestic 

ma tters is so much insisted upon, we know of no magazine 

better calculated to help to forward the work.— Preston 
Herald, 

Sixpence Monruty; by post, 74d 


10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 
Having had many years’ practical Experience in 
PRINTING AND BINDING, 


will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.) and publication of 


Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 


and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London,E.C. 





NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 


A Neat Cloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding th 


Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 


J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 





NOW READY, PRICE I15s.,, 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prapers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN TIE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 


Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ON THE EVE OF SEPARATION, 
“With a beating heart Frederick Danvers clasped his loved wife to his breast.” 


See page 374 
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WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


36r 





WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL, AuTHorR oF ‘*TREVOR Court,” “EveLyN Howarp,” 


ErTe:, 


ETc. 


CHAPTER XXI.—ADA’S PRIDE HAS A FALL. | girl, “after playing Lady Macbeth, I am 






Ge HE remorseful feelings with which 
RI Alice Raynor had read the sad 
ws 4 result of her conduct in the local 
po papers soon passed away, evan- 
escent as most of her better impulses. She was 


becoming rather popular, and to a character 





| surely fit to take any character.” 

“Not while there are older and more effi- 
cient actresses in the company. I only 
allowed you to act Lady Macbeth to oblige 
| Mrs. Clive, and the honour and applause 
'you received were offered more to’ your 
| youth than to your skill as an actress. Ten 


such as she possessed there is nothing more | years hence you will look back on that per- 
dangerous than the consciousness of a power | formance with shame.” 


which can move the hearts of others. 


“Then I will have nothing to do with your 


The heights to which ambition seeks to| new play, Mr. Freeman,” exclaimed Alice, 
climb may well be termed giddy heights, and | flinging down the manuscript. 


from these the climber often meets with an 
ignominious fall. 
these regions, but her success intoxicated 
her, and had not the influence of Mrs. Clive 
been still powerful her career as an actress 
would have met with a sudden stop. 

The manager of the theatre in which 
Frederick Danvers witnessed Ada Vernon's 
success in the character of Lady Macbeth, 
was a man of talent and position. She had 
been looking forward with exulting pride to 
the performance of a prominent character 
in a new piece which this accomplished 
dramatist had written and was about to bring 
out. 

The company were assembled one morn- 
ing in the green-room to discuss and try the 
suitability of the different performers to the 
parts assigned to them. 

“I do not like the part of Lucy which you 
have given me, Mr. Freeman,” said Alice in 
answer to that gentleman’s question, “ it’s too 
namby-pamby for me.” 

“*T am not accustomed to introduce in my 
writings characters of that description, Miss 
Vernon,” 

“Oh, well, Lucy Atwell is too goody for 
me ; why can I not be cast for Lady Surface ? 
I’m sure, after acting Lady Macbeth, I should 
find that character easy enough.” 

“Miss Vernon,” said the gentleman, “ you 
are still young ; I must have a more experi- 
enced lady to take the part of Lady Surface.” 

“Then I don’t care to perform any of it,” 
she replied haughtily. 

“ As you please, Miss Vernon,” he replied. 
“I have another lady ready to take the part 
you object to.” 

“‘T call it an insult,” replied the mortified 
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“So let it be, Miss Vernon. 
seated among the 


tage to you. Your acting, at present, is in 
a great measure imitation ; you do not study 
your part sufficiently to represent the mean- 
ing of the authors correctly without having 
seen it acted previously.” 

While Mr. Freeman spoke Alice had 
been hastily assuming her walking dress, and 
her hands trembled so with rage that she 
had not completed her intention till Mr. 
Freeman had finished his reply ; then she 
crossed the room, hastily opened the door 
and closed it with a bang that echoed through 
the empty building. Yet even here her 
natural meanness assumed its power. Out- 
side she paused to listen. She heard Mr. 
Freeman speak, but ceuld not distinguish a 
word, although the burst of laughter which 
followed his remark—‘“ Perhaps it is as 
well that our firebrand has departed from 
us, or the theatre might soon be burnt 
down”—sent Alice into the street so 
overwhelmed with shame, mortified pride, 
and burning wrath that she was obliged 
to call a cab to take her home. All her 
anxiety now was to pour her indignant 
resentment and passionate invectives into 
the ear of her kindest and best friend. 
Scarcely knowing what she gave the cab- 
driver, she rushed up stairs, and throwing off 
even her usual slight self-control in the 
presence of Mrs. Clive, she literally terrified 
that lady by her furious invectives and coarse 
language.” 

At length she paused for want of breath, 
and throwing herself into a chair, for a few 
moments there was silence. Then- Alice 
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exclaimed, “Why don’t you speak, Mrs. 
Clive?” 

** Ada Vernon,” replied that lady, gently 
but firmly,“ if you have thrown up your part as 
you say, and shown even one fraction of the 
violence and temper you have just now ex- 
hibited to me, your hopes of earning a living 
as an actress are at an end.” 

“Oh dear, it’s always the same: I mustn’t 
say this, and I mustn’t do that, and I dare 
not speak my mind ; and why did he speak 
his mind and tell me I could not take the 
character of Lady Surface ?” 

“ Did you ask for it, Ada?” 

“ Yes, of course ; why not? After perform- 
ing the character of Lady Macbeth——” 

“ Ada, you have ruined yourself, I fear, in 
the opinion of Mr. Freeman. I thought I had 
influenced you sufficiently to show you the 
necessity of self-control in every phase of life, 
but I did not expect to find you filled with 
such pride and self-conceit.” 

Ada had by this time calmed down, and 
every word Mrs. Clive uttered made her 
conduct appear in its true colours. 

“You are against me too, Mrs. Clive. I 
declare I’ve a great mind to go back to my 





She paused suddenly: and burst into 
passionate tears. Mrs. Clive did not speak, 
she let /her weep on; she knew that tears 
would relieve the self-willed girl ; Ada would 
by-and-by discover that her conceit and pride 
had brought this on herself, and the bitter 
mortification was likely to produce good 
effects. 

Presently Ada rose and left the room 
without a word to her kind friend, who, when 
alone, leaned back in her chair and reflected 
calmly on what had taken place. 

‘*T fear I have been too sanguine about 
this poor orphan girl whose childhood has 
been so terribly neglected. I had such con- 
fidence in the result which would follow kind 
treatment and good influence. . I tried to 
gain her love, and to a certain extent I think 
I have. And now what will Mr. Freeman 
say of my frotégée. Perhaps he has acted in 
this firm manner to teach her a lesson ; the 
question is, will she. profit by it? He knows 
as well as I do that the girl possesses talent, 
but she has neither the age nor the experi- 
ence which might give her the right to dictate 
to such a dramatist as Mr. Freeman.” 

Then the lady’s reflections turned on 
another subject. 

“What could Ada mean by saying she had 


suddenly breaking off? My father, my 
mother, it could not be. Of brothers, sisters, 
uncles, aunts, cousins, she always tells me 
she has none. Could she refer to my friend 
Sarah Brent? Ifso, then why hesitate and 
keep back the title and name ? Heigho!” and 
the soliloquiser sighed, “I know she is untruth- 








ful, and even after having been with me for 
nearly two years still conceals from me the 
doings of her past life, especially the days 
of her childhood. She has spoken of being 
placed at a school by some friend of her 
mother’s at a place called Kenneton—at 
least Sarah Brent mentioned this incidentally. 
I begin to long for rest from all this excite- 
ment, and yet there is only one being living 
with whom I could find a home. Besides, 
I should hesitate to leave Ada alone yet, 
till she is older and settled in a profession ; 
and after the events of this morning I fear 
she is farther off than ever from such a result, 
and there is even less prospect of marriage 
for her. I believe Horace Percival has not 
represented her temper and manners to 
his companions in the most favourable light. 
Oh dear, I wish I could venture to ques- 
tion the girl more closely about the past, 
with a certainty of receiving truthful answers. 








Till I know all the truth about her I can- 
not stir in the matter.” 

The day wore on, but Ada remained in her 
room till she heard Mrs. Clive go to prepare 
for dinner. Then she started up and 
followed that lady with hesitating steps. 

** What was she, Alice Raynor, going to do,” 
she asked herself. “ Could she propose to Mrs. 
Clive to. write to Mr. Freeman, and make 
peace between them? Was she prepared 
to humble herself to him, and to ex- 
press her willingness to accept the part 
he considered suitable to her. Must she 
apologize for her temper and rudeness? 
Oh, must she ? was-it possible? No!” And 
yet if she did not,-what would be the alter- 
native? A stop to the only means of rising 
in the profession she preferred, or a marriage 
with a.red-haired young baronet whom she 
owned to herself she detested, and who, 
indeed, had nothing to recommend him but 
riches and a title. 

The thought of this alternative decided 
Alice Raynor. She knocked at Mrs. Clive’s 
door, and entered almost without waiting 
for permission. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Clive,” she exclaimed, 
“I’m so unhappy. I want to be friends with 
Mr. Freeman; oh, do tell me what to do,” 
and as her kind friend seated herself in the 
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easy chair, Ada sunk on her knees, and 
leaning her hands in the lady’s lap, looked up 
in her face with eyes full of soft entreaty. 

“ What should a young girl of nineteendo, 
Ada, when she has been rude and ill-mannered 
to a gentleman old enough to be her father?” 

“Tell him she is sorry, and ask him to 
forgive her, I suppose,” said Ada, but her lip 
curled with scorn as she spoke. 

“T can see you are not sorry, Ada, and 
care little whether Mr. Freeman forgives you 
or not.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Clive, I never shall be like 
those goody girls who are so meek and 
amiable, and allow themselves to be trodden 
under foot, and if I didn’t want Mr. Freeman 
to help me, do you think I’d ever speak to 
him again, much less tell him I was sorry ?” 

“ Then if I write to him, as I am ready to 
do, and get you out of this scrape, what am 
Itosay? If I tell him that you wish to ex- 
press your regret at the temper you dis- 
played this morning, and offer your apologies 
and hopes that he will pardon you, I shall be 
writing what is not true.” 

“Oh, but I do regret it, dear Mrs. Clive. I 
will make any apologies, and even ask him to 
pardon me, but that’s not the hardest to do— 
I shall have to take the character of Lucy 
Atwell after all.”’ 

““What is your great objection to that 
character, Ada?” asked Mrs. Clive. 

“ Lucy Atwell is too good ; she does lots of 
things that I could never do. Some woman 
has served her very badly, and told lies about 
her, and robbed her of her lover, and she is 
such’ a milksop, she returns good for evil, 
and forgives, and all that. And then if Iam 
acting all this I shall be longing for revenge 
all the time.” 

“ Ada,” said Mrs, Clive, “did you ever 
hear of 2 book called the Bible?” 

The girl blushed and replied, “Yes, at 
— the word “uncle’s” had nearly again 
escaped her lips, but she checked herself 

and substituted the word “ school,”—“ but 
people don’t want religion at theatres.” 

“No, Ada, not religion — itself, but its 
results ; the character of Lucy Atwell shows 
these results in every-day life.” 

“‘ Every day?” she replied. “I thought re- 
ligion was only for Sundays, and at church.” 

“Well, Ada, we won’t discuss that question 
now, yet, as you are such a lover of Shake- 
speare’s plays I wonder you haven’t found 

out how often he puts the words or the 
doctrines and precepts of the Bible into the 
mouths of his characters. And now the 





dinner bell will ring presently, and I should 
like to know whether I am to plead for you 
to Mr. Freeman or not, or should you prefer 
me,” added the lady with a smile, “to send 
for Sir Edwin Blount and tell him you are 
ready to accept his offer ?”’ 

“Oh no, no! anything but that, Mrs. Clive. 
Do you think I could marry a muff like him 
with red hair, that hasn’t got a word to say 
for himself? How he ever got up courage 
to ask you for me I can’t imagine.” 

“But think of his riches and the title, 
Ada.” 

“No matter, I wouldn’t marry him if he 
were twice as rich as he is. No, no! I'd 
rather be free and live to be an old maid 
twenty times over, than marry such an 
awful duffer as Sir Edwin Blount.” 

“ Ada, you are forgetting yourself. 
know how I detest slang ‘ 

“Oh! I forgot, dear Mrs. Clive. I do try 
to check myself. And now please write to 
Mr. Freeman and make it all right for me, 
will you, dear?” And Ada as she spoke put 
on her most coaxing manner. 

“T’ll order the brougham after dinner, 
and drive to the theatre myself and see 
him,” she replied. “There is nothing like 
an interview in such cases. And there is 
the dinner-bell, Ada,’ she added, as she 
placed her arm round the young girl and led 
her downstairs; ‘‘but my dear Ada, re- 
member I have set you right in these 
matters more than once already, and this will 
be the last time. You must learn to control 
yourself and behave as a lady, for if you 
do not I shall have to leave you to the 
consequences.” 

The lady spoke firmly but gently, and 
Ada’s only reply was a kiss on the fair 
cheek of her friend as they entered the 
room. 

When Mrs. Clive’s name was announced 
at the theatre. behind the scenes, Mr. 
Freeman came hastily forward and led her 
to his room. 

‘*Come in, my friend ; I know the object 
of your visit. The first act is on, and I 
have just a few minutes to spare. I suppose 
the fiery-tempered damsel has come to her 
senses.” . 

“She really regrets her behaviour, I 
believe, Mr. Freeman, and she has asked 
me to make you every apology, and to allow 
her to take the part she refused—Lucy 
Atwell, I believe.’’ . 

«Exactly. What is her objection to the 
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“The character is too unlike her own. 
In truth, Mr. Freeman, I do not understand 
the girl. She will tell me nothing of her 
early life or her antecedents; and a 
character more full of contradictions I 
never met with. She appears to have been 
associated with the two extremes of society. 
She had the low habits and ideas of the 
most degraded class when I first knew her, 
yet with the education of a lady, and other 
marks of refinement which now and then 
peeped out, as well as intellectual tastes— 
these I have endeavoured to cultivate and 
improve.” 

“And you have succeeded in a great 
measure in doing so, Mrs. Clive. I should 
say from my own observation that the child- 
hood of Miss Vernon was neglected in 
every way. Did not that friend of hers, 
Miss Brent, know anything of her an- 
tecedents ?” 

“None, I believe, excepting that she was 
left an orphan at an early age, and sent to 
school by a friend.” 

*“*Ah! well, she has a real talent for the 
stage, and I shall be glad to receive her 
again to-morrow as if nothing had happened. 
She will be all the better for a little skirmish 
like this, and find her level more easily 
never fear; and now I must wish you good- 
bye,” he added, shaking hands, warmly. 
“You know your way out.” 

“T should think 1 do,” she replied, 
laughing, as she passed on to her carriage, 
which waited at the side-entrance. 

Ada Vernon was not at all likely to feel 
any uncomfortable sensations at meeting 
again with the company in the green-room. 
She possessed in a high degree that un- 
translatable quality which the French de- 
scribe as zonchalance, and as she entered the 
presence of Mr. Freeman and shook hands 
with him, her fascial muscles were perfectly 
under her own control. 

For the next few weeks her whole atten- 
tion was absorbed in studying the character 
for which she was cast. Mr. Freeman’s 
words—“ You do not study the characters 
sufficiently—your acting is only imitation ” 
—were not lost upon her, and in very truth 
the character of Lucy Atwell, so opposed 
to her own, while so deeply studied, pre- 
sented itself before the wayward, unprin- 
cipled girl in so much beauty and truthful- 
ness that she could not withhold her 
admiration. 

Consequently when the time came for 
Ada Vernon to represent that lovely cha- 


racter in public, she entered upon her task 
con amore, and her success was complete. 

One evening in May, when the season 
was at its height, Frederick Danvers, who 
while alone generally dined at his club, was 
on this evening joined by Horace Percival 
and another friend at dinner. 

He had met these two gentlemen in the 
park and arranged for them to dine with 
him at six, to be in time for a visit to the 
theatre. 

“Come and dine with me, by all means,” 
said Frederick Danvers, when this plan was 
proposed to him; “ but the fact is, I do not 
much care for theatricals.” 

“Some puritanical objection, Fred, eh?” 
remarked Horace Percival. 

‘No, certainly not,” he replied ; “although 
my great-grandmother was descended from 
one of Cromwell’s Roundheads, and my 
father was not allowed to enter a theatre in 
his youth, yet he had no actual prejudice 
against dramatic representations, at least 
those of more modern times. How English 
ladies could look on and listen to per- 
formances such as were tolerated in the 
time of Charles the Second, and which 
would now be hissed off the stage, I 
cannot comprehend.” 

“Well, then,” exclaimed Horace, “that 
latter fact shows how the English stage has 
been improved and purified in our day. 
You do not dispute this, I presume?” 

“Certainly not, for it is true, both as 
regards the plays and the actors, but play- 
going is like any other relaxation by which 
we endeavour to divert the mind from 
sterner duties; if indulged in too much it 
ceases to be an innocent amusement. The 
same result follows light reading, especially 
some of our modern sensational novels ; a 
craving for excitement is produced, enerva- 
ting the mental powers, and creating a 
dislike for the realities of life. The fearful 
result of over-indulgence in cards or billiards, 
when money is at stake, or when resistance 
to the fatal glass is gone, I need not 
describe.” 

“Well done, Fred; what a capital speech! 
You'll be coming out strong in the House 
some fine evening and take the country by 
storm.” 

‘At all events,” said his friend, “ Mr. 
Danvers by his own showing is not likely to 
become the slave of the drama, so he will 
go with us this evening to hear Freeman’s 
new play ; there is a clever young actress in 
it worth hearing, I am told.” 
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“Ah, yes, I forgot, Fred,” exclaimed 
Horace; “it is Ada Vernon. You saw her 
once in ‘ Macbeth’ last summer, I believe.” 

Frederick Danvers had noticed the name 
of that young lady on the playbills; he there- 
fore could nerve himself to answer this 
remark without showing any emotion out- 

wardly. 

“Well, I suppose I must go,” he said 
carelessly. ‘‘ Have you taken places.” 

“No,” replied Horace ; “ if we are early 
there will be no difficulty about seats in the 
dress circle.” 

“Tam at your service, gentlemen,” said 
Frederick, laughing. “I cannot even make 
Parliamentary duties an excuse for absenting 
myself.” 

“No, indeed, I guessed as much—nothing 
worth getting up a speech for, eh, old man? 
—and I’m awfully glad of it.” 

After a pleasant dinner hour the three 
gentlemen proceeded to the theatre, and 
were fortunate enough to obtain seats in the 
dress circle nearly in front of the stage. 

_ But in the simply yet elegantly dressed 
girl with black, glossy hair laid as smoothly 
on the forehead as the ripples would allow, 
and at the back braided in massive plaits, 
Frederick Danvers cou'd not at first recog- 
nise the showy brunette. So gentle, so 
retiring in manner, with downcast eyes and 
silvery voice—could this be the woman 
who had already by her acting in every- 
day life caused him and his dear wife 
Constance so much trouble and sorrow? 

“Yes.” Spellbound he watched her as 
she successfully performed the réle of a 
gentle, modest, timid girl, loving deeply and 
fondly, and separated by another from her 
lover, and ending at last by unselfishly 
forgiving the woman who had so wronged 
her and giving up her lover to her rival. 

“You are interested in the play,” ex- 
claimed Horace, as the curtain fell after the 
first act. 

s “Well, yes,” he replied, controlling himself, 

but I am really more interested in that girl 
who can so well represent two characters so 
diametrically opposed as Lady Macbeth and 
Lucy Atwell.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Horace, “ and she is just 
as consummate an actress in every-day life. It 
would be no end of folly to believe a word 
she Says ; you never can feel sure she is not 
acting a part.” 

_ As these words fell from Horace Percival’ 
lips, Frederick Danvers, who had been look- 
ing found the house since the fall of the 








curtain, directed his gaze towards the speaker 
with a curiosity and earnestness that he was 
utterly unable to control. 

‘** Do you know her personally, Horace ? ” 
exclaimed Fred, in a tone of surprise, which 
reminded Mr. Percival that he had been 
incautious. : 

At the sane moment Frederick Danvers 
became conscious that he also was showing 
too” much interest in the young actress. The 
colour rose to the faces of both as Horace 
said in a low tone, “I was acquainted with 
her once, Fred, but don’t hint at such a 
thing, please; Ill tell you all about it some 
day, old fellow.” 

Greatly relieved at finding that Horace 
for the present withheld a confidence which 
might have called for one in return from 
himself, Fred promised to be silent on the 
subject, in a firm voice that carried truth in 
its every tone. 

Then as the curtain rose the two young 
men again turned their attention to the 
stage while the thoughts of each were 
occupied with the antecedents of the clever 
young actress. 

“ How strange that through me that girl 
should become introduced to Mrs. Clive and 
be adopted by her,” said Horace to himself. 
“ A good thing for Ada in more ways than one, 
she’s safe with that lady. What a pity there 
are not more actresses like her in the 
theatrical world, and what pains she must 
have taken to bring Ada out in this way ! I 
wonder who the girl is, and where she comes 
from.” 

And Frederick Danvers—he knew Ada 
Vernon had recognised him, but he did not 
know how she rejoiced to see him alone. 

“He shall come and speak to me,” she 
said to herself, “and his wife shall hear of it, 
and won't it make her jealous ? I'll send 
him a note while the after-piece is going 
on ; I’ve very little to do in that.” __ 

But Alice Raynor was foiled in her 
intention; she sent the note just before her 
appearance in another character. In a 
pause of the scene she raised her eyes to 
the dress circle : Frederick Danvers’ com- 
panions had risen to leave. He stayed 
behind for a moment, took the note from 
his pocket, tore it in shreds and followed his 
friends. Alice saw the act; still she expected 
him, and at last when he did not come she 
stood in her little dressing-room, clenched 
her hands and her teeth, and said to herself, 
“ He refuses to see me, does he? Won't I 
be revenged for this !” 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


T is a generally received opinion that in 

a happy domestic home there is no 
time so pleasant—at least in winter—as 
the hours after sunset. A cosy, though not 
small room, carpeted and comfortably fur- 
nished; the blinds are drawn, but thick 
curtains hang before the windows; a blazing 
fire and bright gas bringing out the flowers 
on the carpet, and lighting up the colours of 
the chintz or damask which covers chairs 
and _ sofa. 

A mirror, in which the gas-burners are 
reflected, increasing the light, and to com- 
plete the picture, a tea-table with a gay 
cover, on which stands a tray full of cups 
and saucers, while plates of bread and 
butter, glass dishes with jam and other 
delicacies, are scattered over its surface. 

Added to this, a plate of hot muffins or 
buttered toast stands on a trivet before the 
fire, while the bubbling urn sings its 
pleasant song to the assembled family. 
Papa, mamma, brothers and sisters, are all 
present, and perhaps dear old grandpapa or 
grandmamma is seated in an easy chair by 
the fire, to be eagerly waited upon by some 
of the young folks at the table. 

Allis warmth, comfort and peace, in such 
a well-ordered home. What do they know 
of the cold north wind, or the biting frost 
or snow outside? Indeed the weather is 
seldom referred to, excepting to pity those 
who have no such comforts, and to hope 
that others, as well as papa and mamma, 
have added to the store collected for the 
sufferers who in such weather have tenfold 
need. 

Yet with all these often carelessly-valued 
domestic joys, and respecting which the poet 
Cowper wrote :— 


** Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


We can turn to the pages of another poet, 
Thomson, the author of ‘‘The Seasons,” 
for the description of morning in summer, 
and it is difficult to say to which the 
preference is due-— 


‘* But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud— 
The kindling azure and the mountain’s brow, 
Tilumed: with flurid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad.” 


It was on such a morning as the poet 
describes that Mrs. Danvers and her dearly- 
loved daughter-in-law were seated at 
breakfast in the dining-room of Manor Park 
House. 

The window near which they sat was 
open, and the fragrance of the roses that 
hung from the roof of the verandah, and 
twined round its slender poles, mingled with 
that of many flowers which decked the 
slopes of the terrace. The air, soft and 
balmy, seemed to betoken the near advent 
of June; at all events it reminded Constance 
Danvers of the fact that the morrow would 
be the last day of May. 

“Mother,” she said, “I suppose I may 
get ready to-day for our journey to London. 
Fred said in his letter yesterday that the 
express leaves Kenneton station at twelve, 
and reaches London about three o’clock, so 
that we shall have the best of the day to 
travel in.” 

“And the hottest, dear,” said Mrs. 
Danvers. ‘Can you bear it, Constance ?’’ 

“Oh yes,” she replied, ‘‘unless the 
weather changes very much, for there is a 
pleasant breeze too, and not from the 
east,” she added with a laugh. 

“T do not fear the east wind in June,” said 
her mother-in-law, “it is generally then a 
calm wind, and the sun has great power. 
Has the boy returned with the post-bag 
yet?” she asked, as Saunders appeared with 
some dish for the table. 

“No, ma’am,” he replied, ‘and the 
gardener says the post is late this 
morning.” 

“Do you expect a letter, mamma?” 
asked Constance. 

“No, my dear, unless it may relate to 
business.” 

“Neither do I,” replied Constance. 
“Fred cannot reply to my letter until 
after he receives it to-day, so the answer 
will arrive to-morrow before we leave; and 
for once the lateness of the post does not 
trouble me.” An hour had not passed 
before she felt only too thankful for the 
post’s delay. 

During a pause the sweet notes of various 
birds were heard, so mingled as to be 
scarcely distinguishable; yet now and then the 
melodious notes of the blackbird, the thrush, 
and the lark rose above all others in the 
glorious bird concert. 

‘It seems a pity to leave this dear, delight- 
ful home in the country for smoky, noisy 
London,” remarked Constance presently. 
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“ Hyde Park after all is only an imitation 
of the country, not the reality.” 

“Tt is better than nothing, my dear,” 
replied Mrs. Danvers. “ Besides, a change of 
scene is beneficial to health, and a little 
variety of amusement and society is necessary 
for young people who are to live in the 
world.” 

‘* Ah, yes,” she said, “and we must do as 
others do in our position. Besides,” she 
continued, ‘ Fred is there and that is enough 
for me.” 

“Changed to her husband!” said Mrs. 
Danvers to herself, as after breakfast was over 
Constance rose and left the room, singing a 
few notes of a song she had been practising 
to sing to Fred. “ Whatnonsense. If every 
woman loved her husband as Constance 
loves my son and as he loves her, married 
life would bear a very different aspect.” 

Mrs. Danvers, as we know, was right yet 
after all; was Constance happy ? 

Yes; at the moment of leaving the 
breakfast-room the shadows thrown over her 
pathway had all vanished in the sunshine 
which her husband’s loving letters contained. 
There are some characters who cannot pour 
out their hearts to another in spoken words 
excepting under strong excitement, but they 
will flow from the pen unchecked. 

Constance, until the time of which we 
write, had never before been separated from 
her husband long enough to need a letter, 
and as she day after day read his earnest 
assurances of love in the most endearing 
words, she gradually ceased to think of the 
fears and suspicions raised by her mysterious 
visitor. 

“‘ That poor wild creature must have been 
insane,” she said to herself. ‘Fred could 
not possibly write to me as he does if all his 
love was not for me but for another. He 
cannot be so false. Oh, if I really believed 
he loved another and only tolerated me, 
I should wish to die, asI told the woman, 
that he might marry her. Oh, how unhappy 
he would be if what she says is true, that he 
loved another and loves her still, and would 
marry her now if he were free. But then 
would he write me those letters? No,no! I 
can’t, I won’t believe it.” And so the separa- 
tion had worked wonders between the hus- 
band and wife who so truly loved, and 
Constance not only improved in health and 
appearance as her mind became easier, but 
looked forward to joining her husband in 
London with renewed hopes of future 
happiness. 











No wonder she was light-hearted on this 
sweet May morning as she crossed the hall 
of the Manor House, and paused to glance 
down the avenue through the open door. 
How youthful and charming she looked, in 
her lilac-sprigged muslin dress with its black 
ribbon trimmings, her smooth bands of 
dark hair contrasting pleasantly with the fair 
face on which the glow of health was again 
assuming its power, and tinting the cheeks 
with the faintest pink. Had Frederick seen 
her then he would have been able to say with 
truth that Constance Danvers now was far 
more lovely than Constance Emerson had 
ever been. Not even love is a greater 
beautifier than happiness. But Frederick 


Danvers was not to see her thus. Footsteps 
are crossing the hall behind her. She turns 
at the sound. 

“The letter bag, ma’am. The boy has 


only just returned ; a luggage train went off 
the line and delayed the mail train, so the 
letters were sent across country, and have 
only just arrived.” 

‘‘No one hurt, I hope,” she said, as she 
unlocked the bag and emptied its contents 
on the hall table. 

““T believe not, ma’am,” said Saunders 
as he assisted his mistress in turning over 
the letters that she might read the addresses. 
One or two business letters to Fred, one for 
his mother, and one in a strange handwrit- 
ing for herself. 

* You can take the rest, Saunders, they 
are all for you and the other servants,’ she 
said as she took up the four letters we have 
named, and with a strange dread at her heart 
hastened up to her dressing-room and locked 
herself in. 

Throwing herself into an easy chair, she 
placed the three letters on the table and pro- 
ceeded to examine the address in the strange 
handwriting and envelope of the other letter, 
which she appeared afraid to open. 

“ Who can have written to me?” she said 
to herself. ‘It is not from any one I know, 
and the mark is a London post-mark in the 
W district. I’m almost inclined to light a 
match and destroy it.” : 

Ah, had she only done so! But no; curi- 
osity prevailed. She tore open the envelope, 
took out the enclosure, opened the note 
sheet and read. Was an exulting evil spirit 
present to watch the colour fade from cheek 
and lips, to observe how the beautiful face 
became drawn, and the breath came quick 
and convulsed from the overcharged heart? 
Had the fiend of jealousy taken such com- 
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plete possession of Alice Raynor's heart that 
she knew no pity for the woman who had so 
innocentiy crossed her path, and whose life 
she had already endangered ? 

Perhaps not. The training of this strong- 
passioned girl had rendered her a stranger to 
all the soft and tender feelings which real 
Christianity induces and inculcates. A wrong 
against herself, real or imagined, excited no 
painful emotions, no wish to forgive or 
endure, only the fiercest feeling of resent- 
ment or revenge, Therefore—and this must 
be her greatest excuse for conduct literally 
diabolical—she could not even in the 
faintest degree understand the agony and 
distress she was causing to her innocent 
victim, Alice in the position of Constance 
would have used the information so mysteri- 
ously received as a fearful weapon against 
her husband, and vented her resentment in 
making his life one of constant misery and 
suspicious invectives, Let us read the 
missive which has so changed in a few 
minutes the light-hearted, happy Constance 
that she sits holding the paper in her trem- 
bling fingers with a face corpse-like in its 


pallor. 


London, May 28th. 

Mrs. Frederick Danvers no doubt re- 
members the visitor who last September 
confided to her a secret respecting her hus- 
band which she faithfully promised not to 
reveal. Circumstances have occurred which 
make it appear to the writer that the secret 
has been divulged. If so, the results of this 
breach of confidence may lead to a public 
exposure in the papers of the conduct of Mr. 
F. Danvers towards the woman for whose 
expected death he alone is answerable. The 
writer knows he isin town and alone, for he has 
been seen, and therefore writes to warn Mrs. 
F. Danvers. Should the secret disclosed to 
that lady be still unrevealed, nothing more 
will be done ; and this letter, which must also 
be concealed, may be burnt. 


Had Constance Danvers known more of 
the world and its evil doings, the very 
ambiguous terms in which this letter was 
expressed, and the evident anxiety that the 
whole affair should be hidden, would have 
raised a doubt as to the truth of its contents. 

But truthful Constance could imagine no 
such duplicity ; not for a moment could she 
suppose that the visitor and the writer were 
the same person. And to imagine that any 
woman could be actuated by a fierce spirit of 





revenge to concoct a tissue of lies and cause 
pain and agony to herself, never entered her 
head. 

How long she sat reflecting with the paper 
in her hand, she never could remember. 
The fact of its being anonymous did not raise 
a doubt. 

“She couldn't sign her own name, poor 
creature,” said the gentle wife to herself “ and 
the friend who wrote for her was no doubt 
unwilling to do so. Ah, I know what to do 
now. It’s the only way to save that poor 
girl's life. Ido hopeit is not too late. I feel 
sure it must be all true after this letter, and 
I’m glad I have never told Fred. Poor Fred! 
I wish he had never met me to cause all this 
trouble, but what would be the use of telling 
him now only to make him miserable? for if 
we were separated he could not marry her 
while I live. And I’m sure he loves me very 
much, but he is so good, that were it not for 
me I feel sure he would have married that 
poor girl long ago rather than let her die of 
grief. And I must not give way nowas I did 
when she came to me in September. I think 
she was rude to me then, but I cannot remem- 
ber, only I know I began to feel faint the mo- 
ment she declared that it was my husband who 
had forsaken her. And I can hear some one 
coming to look for me,” she continued as 
footsteps ascended the stairs. “T’'ll rouse 
myself; and unlock the door; dear mother 
shall not see that anything has happened to 
trouble me, and to-morrow I’m going to my 
darling Fred. Oh, if I could only tell him 
all! But that is impossible. I will try to 
make him happy. I can’t love him more 
than I do, and now that I’ve made up my 
mind to sacrifice my love for his sake, I’m 
more at ease. I’m glad to see my face is 
flushed,” she added, as she said ‘‘Come in,”’ 
to a knock at the door, and glanced at the 
mirror. 

“Can I pack your boxes now, ma’am,” 
said her maid as she entered. 

“Oh yes,” she replied hastily; “I have 
been so busy with my letters I almost forgot 
the journey to-morrow.” 

“What dresses will you take with 
you?” asked the maid, as she opened the 
wardrobe. 

‘Oh, any you like, Dennis!” she replied, 
“you know what I shall require, so I will 
leave it to you.” 

“T'll have it all right for you, ma’am,” 
replied Dennis; “don’t trouble yourself ia 

the least.” 

“Thank you. Where is mamma?” 
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“In the- morning-room, ma’am; the 
luncheon-bell will ring presently.” 

Constance again turned to the glass to 
examine her face, and to smooth her hair and 
adjust her dress before presenting herself at 
luncheon. The result was not altogether 
satisfactory, for although the cheeks were 
flushed, the colour was not natural, and the 
complexion wore a pallid hue, causing Mrs. 
Danvers to say as Constance entered the 
luncheon-room :— 

“My dear, how warm you look! it is 
dangerous to overheat yourself in this way. 
What have you been doing?” 

“Reading, dear mother, and talking to 
Dennis about the boxes,” 

“Then you had a letter, although you did 
not expect one,” said Mrs. Danvers with 
a smile. 

“ Yes,”’ replied Constance, but while she 
knew that the smile implied that her letter 
was from Fred, she did not rectify the 
mistake—not being able to do so pained 
her. 

“Oh dear,” she said to herself, “how I 
hate all this deceit—so different from the 
open truthfulness taught me by Uncle and 
Aunt Fraser. I’m hiding and acting lies if 
I’m not speaking them, and how am I to 
help it? Of course, I am bound in honour 
not to reveal what is told me in confidence, 
but it makes me perfectly miserable.” 

“Something is troubling you, my dear 
Constance,” said Mrs. Danvers presently. 
“What is it, my child?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing, dear mother 
she exclaimed. “I’m only thoughtful and 
happy about to-morrow.” But the kind 
words, “ What is it, my child?” almost upset 
her self-control, and the effort she made to 
keep back the tears nearly choked her. 

Mrs. Danvers said no more. She had 
noticed the struggle, and she reflected 
upon it. 

“There is something wrong after all, I 
fear, between that dear girl and Fred. I 
hope it will all come right soon. I will not 
question her again, poor child; perhaps 
some day she will tell me all unasked.” 

Constance kept up the semblance of being 
quite at ease during the remainder of that 
day, which had begun so unpleasantly with 
an anonymous letter, and Mrs. Danvers had 
been reassured by her manner. 

But it was not till relieved by a flood of 
tears in her bedroom that night that she 
could reflect calmly on the difficulties which 
surrounded her, or reason herself into the 


{?? 





feasibility of the plan she proposed to 
carry out. 

Even then hours passed before she could 
come to a decision, but once arrived at a 
conclusion that her scheme was a right one, 
and the only one left for her to carry out, 
Constance was not likely to change. She 
possessed, as Frederick Danvers had as- 
serted after their first meeting at Brentley 
Parsonage, a strong will of her own, and 
when convinced of the correctness of any 
undertaking, nothing was likely to make her 
swerve from her opinion. 

This result having occurred after hours of 
reflection, Constance could sleep peacefully, 
and rose the next morning to prepare for her 
journey calm and self-controlled, and more 
like herself than she had been since the 
arrival of the anonymous letter. 

Constance was learning the world’s lesson, 
which sooner or later all women must learn 
if they wish to avoid the difficulties and 
dangers of life, and that is, perfect self- 
control. 

The little bark launched on the troubled 
ocean of life, with a woman at the helm, 
needs a firm hand to guide it safely through 
shifting sands, sunken rocks, and sudden 
storms. 

Constance had taken the helm of her 
little bark with a firm hand, it is true, but 
she was mistaking a mirage on the distant 
sky for a haven in the island of peace, and 
was steering fast to destruction. 

Alice Raynor had given up the helm to 
pride, selfishness, and evil passions, and was 
carelessly allowing her little vessel to drift 
where they steered, without the slightest 
regard to the consequences. 

Summer sunshine, while it brightened this 
June day, was softened by a gentle breeze 
and fleecy clouds when the ladies started for 
London by the express at twelve o'clock. 
Constance during the journey was the 
subject of conflicting emotions. Joyful 
anticipations, excited by the prospect of 
meeting her husband in London, were sud- 
denly checked and overpowered by the 
memory of her determination to pursue a 
certain course in order to secure his future 
happiness, and atone for what she considered 
his cruel and dishonourable conduct to 
another. 

These contending influences rendered her 
manner during the journey so uncertain that 
Mrs. Danvers longed for its termination and 
the presence of her son, who was to meet 
them at Waterloo. 
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Her hopes that his appearance would calm 
the troubled nerves of his young wife were 
fully realized. When he approached the 
carriage window to open the door for the 
ladies, his eager look of loving welcome 
brought a flush of happiness to.the cheek of 
Constance, that was equally reassuring to 
himself. The husband and wife who had 
been separated the alarmingly long period 
of six weeks forgot all doubts and fears, all 
surmises and suspicions, and remembered 
only that they were together once more. 

“How absurd!” exclaims the reader. 
“Why did not Frederick Danvers act in a 
manly way and tell his wife the truth at 
once, and question her as to what had passed 
on that evening in the smoking saloon? Or 
why did he not, as. usual, appeal to his mother 
for advice ?” 

Two reasons may account for this reticence 
on the part of Frederick Danvers. He was 


young, not yet four-and-twenty, and possessed | 


very little of the worldly wisdom which looks 


upon far less innocent trifling with a woman | 


pour s'amuser than his,as merely an outcome 
of the ‘‘ wild oats” which society considers 
necessary to be sown by young men while 


their characters are forming. The young | 


squire was literally ashamed of his escapade 
with Alice Raynor, and the conduct of that 
young lady since made a confession of his 
folly to his wife almost an impossibility. 

How he mourned over his want of can- 
dour in the future remains to be seen. 


CHAPTER XXIII,L—CONSTANCE MAKES A 
RESOLVE, 


HAVE had tickets sent me for the 

theatre this evening; would you like 
to go, love?” said Frederick Danvers to his 
wife one day in July. 

“TI will go if you wish it,” she replied, 
‘but I would rather stay at home, Fred. Ido 
suffer so from the heat in those crowded 
places; besides, I do not like to leave 
mamma.” 

**Do not think of me, dear Constance, if 
you feel well enough to go; but if you ask 
my: advice I should say you are better at 
home.” 

“I think so too,” she replied ; “‘ but that 
need not prevent you from going, Fred.” 

“ By myself, darling? NotI. Theatrical 
representations are all very well now and 
then, when the play is a good one, with a 
really moral tendency, but to spend evening 
after evening at the theatre, as some do, 
would be no end of wasted time to me. So 





if you decide to remain at home, I'll go 
down to the House after dinner for an hour 
or two.” 

“‘T suppose we must follow the fashion, 
dear mother,” said Constance presently, with 
a smile, “and dress in carriage costume to 
be stared at in the Park. If so, I must go and 
get ready,” she added, looking at her watch 
and rising as she spoke. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Danvers, “in my case 
it will be the dress stared at, and not the old 
lady who wears it ; and in fact I am as likely 
to do the staring, or more properly speaking 
the observing patt, for the drive in the Row 
| and Hyde Park forms a daily source of in- 

terest and amusement to me.” 
| “Oh, I am so glad to hear you say so, 
| dear mamma!” exclaimed Constance. “I 
feared you would find it a bore, as Ido; now 
| I shall experience a real pleasure in the 
| snail-like movements. Are you going out, 
| Fred?” she continued, as her husband moved 
| towards the door. 
“Ves, love, I’ve ordered Wildfire, and I 
| am going for a canter in the Row with 
Wrexford. We shall see your carriage, no 
doubt ; shall I bring him home to dinner?” 





“Oh yes, do! Now Laura is away he 
must feel rather lonely. When did you see 
him ?” 


“ This morning, for a few minutes.” 

** Are the children better ?” 

** Oh yes, getting quite jolly. Laura talks 
of taking them to Jersey in a few weeks.” 

“Ts it a healthy climate?” asked Con- 
stance. “I have heard it spoken of as very 
relaxing.” 

“Not more so than the south of Devon- 
shire, but the air is clear and pure, and after 
suffering from whooping cough I should 
imagine a mild climate and sea air would do 
them no end of good.” 

“TJ am glad the children are recovered so 
far, Fred. I wonder how they caught such 
a disease?” 

‘You may well wonder, darling, for Wrex- 
ford says he never knew such a devoted 
mother as Laura, and really I am awfully 
glad they have been able to save that noble 
boy who is to be the future lord if he lives; 
but there is Wildfire at the door,” he 
added “and I’m keeping you from getting 
ready.’’ And Frederick kissed the upturned 


face as he said, “Good-bye, darling, good- 
bye till dinner.” 

But when outside the closed door he 
sighed. That sweet face he loved so well 
was losing its roundness; there was at times 
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a sad look in the heavy eyes, while the 
cheeks and lips were almost colourless, 

The tender inquiries from Frederick and 
his mother always received the same answer. 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, 
indeed there is not.” 

And indeed her lively manner, as a rule, 
when in the company of her husband or his 
mother, seemed to confirm that assurance. 
They little knew the effort that assumed 
vivacity cost her. 

But while she could command her eyes to 
sparkle, her lips to smile, and her voice to 
be cheerful—while she played lively airs at 
times, and sang sweetly either for her own 
amusement, as it seemed, or when asked by 
others—she could not always restore colour 
to the cheeks or lips at will. Yet greatly as 
she longed to disguise the effects of the 
agony of mind from which she so frequently 
suffered, especially at night, the use of rouge 
or coloured lip salve she would have shrunk 
from with abhorrence. 

Her uncle and aunt Fraser, when on one 
occasion dining with Constance and her 
husband and mother in Park Lane, invited 
her to stay with them for a few days, think- 
ing the change would do her good, but she 
would not leave her husband and Mrs. 
Danvers. 

‘You must come and stay with us again, 
Mrs, Fraser, at Manor Park,” said Frederick, 
“‘and bring one or two of the young people 
with you. If I remember rightly, there are 
now only two at home since Ellen married 
and George went to India.” 

“Only two,” said Mrs. Fraser, “ and that 
not for long, for Arthur is going to Oxford 
next term to study for the Church, so we 
shall have one in the Church and one in the 
army.” 

“Contradictory professions,” said the 
Canon, with a smile. “ One preaches peace, 
and the other encourages war,” 

“Don’t discuss the merits or demerits of 
either,” said Constance with a laugh. “ Let 
us talk about my little namesake whom you 
call ‘Connie,’ ; you can bring her when you 
come to stay with us, dear aunt. Why, she 
must be nearly fourteen now, and I can 
remember how I enjoyed a visit once at 
that age.” 

You ought all to have visited us long 
ago,” said Frederick; ‘but as you know, 
Constance’s health last year made her unfit 
to receive visitors.” It was an ill-timed allu- 
sion. . A flush rose to the brow of Constance; 
and as she felt it fading to pallor she gave 








the signal to leave the table, and escaped to 
her room. 

Throwing herself in an easy chair by an 
open window overlooking the Park,. she 
strove to calm her troubled nerves, and 
allowed the soft summer air to breathe on 
her face, to prevent her from fainting. 

‘“ What, oh, what shall I do?” she asked 
herself. “If my health prevented me from 
receiving visitors at Manor Park last year, 
what will prevent it this, if I carry. out my 
scheme? and I must, I must. But how 
am Ito doit? Oh, sometimes J feel almost 
frantic because I see no way open to me, and 
it may be too late. That poor girl may die, 
and I shall not be able to prevent my dear 
husband, my Fred, from the disgrace of hav- 
ing caused the death of the woman who loved 
him before he loved me.” 

Then a thought struck her which covered 
face, neck, and brow with a crimson flush, 
causing her to sit erect and say almost aloud, 
“ T’ll ask Fred to let me go with Laura and 
the children to Jersey for change of air. . Par- 
liament will keep him in town till August, 
so he will not be able to accompany me; 
besides, he cannot leave his mother here 
alone. When I am once safe on the island I 
am sure to discover some way to complete 
my scheme,” and Again she started and 
flushed, and this time rose from her chair and 
paced the room. 

‘Shall I be doing wrong?” she asked her- 
self. “What! in trying to save another's 
life?” she answered herself impetuously. “No. 
If I stay here still claiming my position as his 
wife, and the girl should die of a broken heart, 
will he ever forgive me for coming between 
them, and obliging him to forsake her for me? 
No! in his remorse and repentance he will 
learn to hate me for her sake, and jcould 
I bear to live with a man as his despised 
wife? No! The die is cast, and I am 
resolved firmly now.” 

How the natural tendency of the human 
heart showed itself in the last question ! , Con- 
stance asked herself, “Could I bear to live 
with a man as his despised wife?” Pride peeps 
out in this question, and sets duty and the 
laws of God and man aside. To a sensitive, 
proud nature there is something perhaps 
degrading in the thought of being clothed 
and fed and domiciled by the man. whose 
love, if it ever existed, has vanished for-ever. 
To have nothing of your own to fall back 
upon, and to have to ask for money in, small 
sums when needed. The despised one is apt 
to forget that. come what may, short of dange 
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to life, the laws of God make it the bounden 
duty of a wife to remain with her husband. 

A lecturer in France has lately given 
utterance to a beautiful but difficult doctrine. 
The words may not be quoted here with 
minute correctness, but they convey the 
following principle. 

The husband who has been united by the 
laws of God in marriage to a wife who pos- 
sesses none of those qualities which render 
woman’s value “ far above rubies” should not 
break those laws by casting her off, but look 
upon her as a means of discipline to 
strengthen the qualities of patience, endurance, 
pity, and the charity which “ suffereth long 
and is kind.” The wife also, who instead of 
a loving protector and guide finds in her hus- 
band all the qualities which degrade man- 
hood, should not leave him unless her life is 
endangered, but feel that he also is a whole- 
some discipline to bring out in her those 
womanly qualities which in some characters, 
like certain plants, require crushing to 
bring out their hidden fragrance. 

It may seem a hard doctrine, and partakes 
of the nature of self-sacrifice as in the Romish 
Church. But it differs materially in one 
respect. The sacrifice of comfort, happiness, 
and domestic love is not self-imposed, but 
the result of fatuous circumstances, and there- 
fore, like all other trials and disappointments 
of life, is permitted by God for His own wise 
purposes, and should be endured as a form of 
discipline for our good. 

Such is the substance of the doctrine 
preached by the French divine. Of course, 
a thousand objections may be raised against 
it with a great amount of truth. At all events 
Constance Danvers did not subscribe to such 
a creed, and we have now to hear how she 
carried out her dangerous scheme and _ its 
results. Her reflections in the easy chair by 
the window of her dressing-room in Park Lane 
did not last long, and when she presently 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room, the 
flush of excitement on cheek and lips had a 
carnation tinge, rendering the usually pale 
face surpassingly beautiful. Mrs. Danvers 
observed it with strange misgivings ; so had 
she seen the hectic flush on the face of a 
lost daughter. Frederick looked at her with 


delight, and deepened the glow by whispering 
as he stood by her side, “ My darling, I’m 
sure you are better to night ; you are looking 
lovely.” 

“My cheeks are burning,” she replied, rais- 
ing her hand to her face, “ but I’m glad the 
whiteness that so often makes you and dear 





mother anxious without a cause has 
disappeared.” 

The evening did not pass away without a 
change in the face that had looked so lovely. 
It became white, almost death-like in its hue, 
greatly alarming Mrs. Fraser when she 
approached to wish her “good night.” 

“How very white dear Constance looks 
this evening. Is she often so pale, Mrs. 
Danvers?” she inquired in a low tone. 

“Yes, I am sorry to say,”’ replied that 
lady, “but I begin to think it is only consti- 
tutional ; Constance has never quite recovered 
her natural colour since that shock last year, 
but there appears to be nothing radically 
wrong at present. We intend going to the 
sea in August, no doubt that will do her 
good.” 

Mrs. Fraser made no further remark, and 
presently the ladies rose to retire for the 
night. 

“‘T am afraid there is something radically 
wrong,’ said Mrs, Fraser to herself when 
alone in her room, “that poor girl has all 
the symptoms of decline, and her husband 
does not see it. I’llspeak to him to-morrow 
about her; she ought not to stay in London 
another hour.”’ 

But before breakfast next morning the 
matter was settled. The extreme pallor 
which had followed the flush of excitement 
that evening so alarmed Frederick, that he 
proceeded from his wife’s dressing-room to 
his mother’s next morning, and sought 
admission almost before Mrs. Danvers was 
dressed. 

*‘Ts Constance worse ?” she asked, alarmed 
at his anxious face. 

“ Yes—No—lI can’t tell. Her face is like 
that of a corpse, but she has not only con- 
sented to abide by my wishes, that she shall 
see a physician, but has even proposed the 
very means I had thought of as likely to do 
her good.” 

“ And what was that ?”’ 

“Why, for her to accompany Laura and 
the children to Jersey.”’ 

“The very thing,” said Mrs, Danvers. 
““Why did you not mention it before?” 

“T wanted to keep my Constance with 
me,” he replied, “and to propose that she 
should go with Laura would have seemed as 
if I wanted to get rid of her. Do you think 
the change will be of any benefit ?” 

“You can ask Dr. Mellis,” replied his 
mother, “and abide by his decision. Is 
Laura going alone with the children ?” 

‘‘No, Wrexford told me last night that he 
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intends to accompany them, and not leave 
till they are all comfortably housed. This is 
a great relief to me, for I could not possibly 
allow Constance to take the journey alone, 
and Parliament does not close till August.” 

The opinion of Dr. Mellis settled the 
question. 

“A short sea voyage is of all things likely 
to do Mrs. Danvers good,” was his reply to 
Frederick Danvers’ inquiry. ‘“ Is she a good 
sailor?” he asked. 

“ Well, I think not, for I have heard her 
say that she suffered greatly in her voyage 
from India, when a child of ten, and even on 
our wedding tour, in crossing from Dover to 
Calais, she did not escape without a slight 
attack.” 

“All the better,” replied the physician. 
“Sea sickness, when not prolonged till the 
patient is too much exhausted, has saved 
many a life. When does your sister intend 
to start?” 

‘* Next week, doctor. 
Constance ?”’ 

“No, no, the sooner the better; your 
wife requires rousing, Mr. Danvers, and 
nothing is so likely to produce that effect as 
change of scene. Aftersuch a shock as she 
had last autumn and the death of her infant, 
she ought to go where nothing can occur to 
remind her of her sorrow.” 

“I should have taken her abroad in the 
spring, doctor, but that formidable election- 
eering kept me at home. I almost wish I 
had withdrawn from the contest and looked 
after my wife’s health instead.” 

‘‘No, don’t wish that, Mr. Danvers,” re- 
plied the physician. “It is not such an 
urgent affair, after all. The nervous system 
is slightly deranged, and sea breezes will 
soon restore the colour to the cheeks.” 

And the physician pocketed his fee and 
bid the anxious husband a hopeful farewell. 
But as he drove off in his carriage, his long 
experience of the world, especially in refer- 
ence to the private domestic life in our 
English homes, made him say to himself :— 

“That poor young creature’s nervous 
system is suffering from some hidden sorrow. 
There is evil influence at work somewhere, 
that is evident. A young, healthy woman, 
such as Constance Danvers was twelve 
months ago, could not possibly have been 
so painfully shaken except by some terrible 
shock affecting herself and her position. 
However, she is young, and perhaps the sea 
air at Jersey or elsewhere, if separated from 
all association with the circumstances, will 
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restore her nerves, and with this her 
health.” 

The effect of the decision that she should 
accompany her sister-in-law and the children 
to Jersey had a wonderful effect upon Con- 
stance. In place of the nervous anxiety which 
had lately kept her awake at night, she be-, 
came and appeared altogether happier and 
more at ease in the company of her husband. 

The face lost somewhat of its. pallor, and 
Frederick one day remarked, “ You look 
better already, darling, even in the prospect 
of a change. Why did you not propose it 
before ?” 

‘Oh, Fred, how could I ask to go away 
from you after being separated for six weeks ?” 

‘No, darling, I understand, and I don’t 
want to part with you ; but I believe it really 
is for your good, so we must submit, love, for 
the sake of your health.” 

Lord and Lady Wrexford, with the lady’s 
maid, nurses, and children, had already pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth, to remain there till 
joined by Constance and her husband, the 
Earl having some little matters of business 
to transact at that great naval port. 

The royal mail steamer which runs be- 
tween Southampton and the Channel Islands 
daily started from the former port at six 
o'clock p.m., but Laura arranged with Con- 
stance that she should come to them to 
Portsmouth accompanied by Fred the day 
before starting, so that they might enjoy a 
few pleasant hours together. Constance 
never forgot that journey with her husband. 
For several miles they had the first-class rail- 
way carriage all to themselves, and the loving 
regrets expressed by Fred at their approach- 
ing separation so disturbed her that more 
than once she was on the point of relinquish- 
ing her scheme, and telling him all. 

But other passengers entered the carriage, 
and Constance regained her calmness. “‘ Way 
should she be infirm of purpose ?” she asked 
herself, and when they joined the family 
party at the Royal Hotel, the absolute 
necessity of carrying out her scheme ap- 
peared more than ever imperative. 

Lady Wrexford had proposed that they 
should take the steamer from Portsmouth to 
Southampton, as a more pleasant trip in 
summer weather than by train, and_ start 
early, to have plenty of time before the Jersey 
boat left the harbour. 

Constance and her husband reached Ports- 
mouth about noon, and the remaining hours 
of that day, with their associations, were to be 
stereotyped on the memory of Constance 
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with painful distinctness. The walks by 
the sea in sight of the majestic ironclads 
which have deprived old England of 
the power of boasting of safety from her 
‘‘ wooden walls,” with the fresh sea-breeze 
fanning her chee’, on that warm July. after- 
noon; were alone sufficient to divert her 
mind ‘for a time. 

But in the summer evening twilight, 


after dinner at the hotel, in a room with a 


balcony overlooking the sea, with the little 


ones well enough to join their parents and | 


their uncle and aunt at dessert, and last but 
not least to recal old times as the four so 
soon to be separated sat talking of days gone 
by ; was it likely that Constance, while nerving 
herself for a course of action which would 
change these scenes of domestic love and 
happiness to agonizing despair, should look 
on and listen unmoved? 

“Only for a time,” she said to herself as 
this result presented itself. ‘“ When Frederick 
feels himself free he will not delay a moment 
in seeking forgiveness from the girl he loved 
before he knew me, and yet forsook and 
left her to die. Ah, how shall I carry out 
my scheme? How can I hide myself from 
the world and make him believe I am dead, 
without committing suicide? While God 
preserves my reason I could never do that, 
and no English laws would ever help me 
or listen to my plea, supposing that I dared 
to bring dear Fred’s name into a law court. 
And. yet dear Aunt Fraser taught me 
that..to act a lie was as displeasing in the 
eyes of God as to speak one. But then it 
is fora good cause—to enable Fred to act 
justly and save the life of the girl he has 
wronged. And with her he will be happy, 
and that is all I care for.” 

So reasoned the young wife, whose. un- 
selfish .love led her into labyrinths of 
sophistry, founded upon false premisses. and 
bringing about mistaken conclusions, which 
a few straightforward words and candid ex- 
planations between husband and wife would 
have -very. quickly scattered to the winds. 
At the moment especially, above all others, 
when the morning brought the separation 
more certainly before the eyes of Constance, 
this thought of what she was about to do, made 
her. waver inher determination, and even 
long for some unknown event, or some word 
from Frederick, to prevent it. But that word 
was not spoken. 

And yet, on this their last morning together, 
Constance fancied she detected in the man- 
ner of her husband certain “trifles, light as 











air,” which were to the poor, loving, sensitive 
gul— 


‘* Proofs as strong as Holy Writ’ 


that his loving regrets were forced, and that 
his heart was far away. 

The morning trip to Southampton wasa 
pleasant one, for those who have men and 
maid-servants around them to pack up and 
arrange the troublesome duties associated 
with travelling, find a journey, by land or 
sea, in fine weather, a source of pleasure. 

But to Constance, when the time drew 
near for them to go on board the Jersey 
boat, this very absence of exertion rendered 
her position more painful. When dressed 
for the voyage she could only sit alone and 
think, while waiting for the rest of the party. 

Here she was found by Frederick, who 
had been on board the boat with his brother- 
in-law to choose good seats, and make sure 
that the luggage was safe. 

“ Alone, darling,” he exclaimed, “and 
ready first?” Then as he saw tears in her 
eyes, he added, “you are in tears, love; what 
is it? Don’t go if it makes you unhappy. 
I shall be only too glad to take you back 
with me, but I think the change will ” 

“Yes, it will—it will,” she cried hastily, 
and then approaching him with outstretched 
arms, she exclaimed, ‘Let me wish you 
good bye now, dear Fred, here; not on the 
boat, with everyone looking on.” 

With a beating heart Frederick Danvers 
clasped his loved wife to his breast, while 
with her arms round his neck she rested her 
face upon his. shoulder and clung to him as 
if parting were an impossibility. 

“My darling, my own love,” he mur- 
mured, and then as he felt the sobs that 
shook her frame, he raised her face and 
found that she was weeping bitterly. 
“Constance, darling, don’t, pray don’t! you 
will unman me,” were the words, in 
choking accents, that roused her to re- 
flection. 

She raised her head, checked back the 
tears, and then as footsteps were heard 
approaching he again. drew her hastily 
towards him, and kissing her fondly, turned 
away to receive Lord Wrexford, who at that 
moment entered the room. 

“Oh, here you are; all right!” he ex- 
claimed. “I came to tell you everything is 
on board, and we may as well walk down to 
the boat; it is not far.” 

Constance had recovered herself while her 
brother-in-law spoke, and she said cheerfully, 
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“I am quite ready, Fred, and here come the 
children, delighted at the prospect of another 
trip in a steamer, no doubt.” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied her husband, “and they 
will require no end of watching to prevent 
them from falling overboard, as usual, I 
expect.” 

Both Fred and his wife spoke cheerfully, 
but their kind relatives detected a forced 
tone in their voices, and observed the traces 
of recent tears on the flushed and burning 
cheeks of Constance, without, however, 
making any remark. 

In five minutes the whole party, eight in 
number, without Frederick Danvers, and 
including nurses, men-servants, and lady’s- 
maids, were safely on board. 

Frederick arranged shawls and rugs for 
Constance with the tenderest care, and 
remained by her side talking hopefully of 


| 


the benefit the voyage would be to her 
health, till the bell rang for visitors on board 
to leave. 

Constance looked deathly white as 
Frederick, with the words, “Good-bye, my 
own darling,” kissed her fondly, and 
hastened on shore with a sinking at his 
heart. Here he remained waving his hand 
and watching the vessel as it steamed out 
of the harbour, and almost till it was out of 
sight. ‘Then he turned to the hotel, asking 
himself with a feeling of despair, for her 
white face haunted him, “Have I done 
right to send her away from me to die?” 
The fear for some hours caused him great 
agony of remorse, and it was not till he 


| arrived at Park Lane and listened to his 


mother’s opinion that the painful dread 
caused by the white face of his wife was to 
a certain extent removed. 
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HERAT, THE “PEARL OF THE WORLD.” 


BY CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, Late Lieut. I.N, 


ag INCE the period, in our history, 

Y of the Norman Conquest, Herat 
iQ has been considered one of the 
4g) most famous cities of Central 

7—™ Asia, and events seem to be ap- 
proaching which will give it again the pro- 
minence for which it was distinguished in the 
tenth century of the Christian era. There is 
an Eastern saying, ‘‘ Khorasan is the oyster- 
shell of the world, and Herat is its pearl,” 
and though, like all Oriental proverbs, it may 
be regarded as couched rather in the language 
of hyperbole than of sober truth, yet the 
proverb conveys the exaggerated estimate 
in which Herat. was held by. those best 
qualified to form an opinion, 

This city has. been described by a fellow- 
countryman of ours, the lamented Captain 
Arthur Conolly, of whom a_ biographical 
sketch has been written by Sir John Kaye in 
his “Lives of Indian Officers.” Conolly, 
before he perished in Bokhara at the hands 
of the cruel Khan who also executed Colonel 
Stoddart, traversed the adjacent country, of 
which he wrote an excellent and graphic ac- 
count.* Speaking of the city of Herat in 
1831, at the time of his visit, he says of the 
beautiful valley of the Herirood, in which it is 






* See Conolly’s ‘‘ Travels to the North of India,” 








situated :—‘ The space between the hills is 
one beautiful extent of well-fortified villages, 
gardens, vineyards, and corn-fields, and this 
rich scene is brightened by many small 
streams of shining water, which cut the plain 
in all directions... A dam is thrown across 
the Herirood, and its waters being turned 
into many canals, are so conducted over the 
vale of Herat that every part of it is watered. 
Varieties of the most delicious fruits are 
grown in the valley, and they are sold cheaper 
even than at Meshed ; the necessaries of life 
are plentiful and cheap, and the bread and 
water of Herat are a proverb for their excel- 
lence. I really never, in England even, 
tasted more delicious water than that of the 
Herirood ; it is ‘as’clear as tears,’ and, the 
natives say, only equalled by the waters of 
Cashmere, which ‘make those who drink 
them beautiful.’” “Captain Conolly wrote this 
lively description after traversing the neigh- 
bouring country, which is- as sterile as the 
greater portion of Central Asia, and in fact, 
the valley of the Herirood is an oasis bounded 
on the north by.a range of hills four miles 
distant, and on the south by another chain 
twelve miles distant. The valley has been 
reclaimed from the desert by the waters of 
the river from which it takes its name, which 
irrigates the intervening space by a thousand 
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channels, and so extraordinary is the fertility 
of this vale that it has been called the 
granary and garden of Central Asia. It is 
seldom in this part of the world that the 
hand of man turns to account the gifts of 
Nature, and one has only to turn to the pages 
of Herodotus to learn that the vast country 
known as Mesopotamia, which is now little 
better than a desert, once supported a 
population estimated at forty millions of 
souls. These Eastern nations are now so 
engrossed in war or steeped in ignorance and 
idleness that the waters which would make 
the desert blossom as the garden and give 
them all the fruits of the earth, are suffered 
to lose themselves in the desert, and even 
this beautiful river, the Herirood, whose 
waters are described in such glowing terms 
by Conolly and other visitors, after flowing 
in a northerly and north-westerly direction, 
under the name of Tajand, finally disappears 
in the sands of the great Turkoman desert. 

The first Eastern traveller of note who 
mentions Herat is Ibn Haukel, who flourished 
in the roth century, and wrote an important 
work on Oriental geography, the result of no 
less than twenty-eight years’ wanderings in 
Central Asia. Ibn Haukel gives a favourable 
description of Herat, and speaks of its gardens 
and palaces as distinguishing it among the 
cities of his time. The next writer of note 
to describe Herat is Edrisi, who flourished in 
the first half of the 12th century, but it does 
not appear that he wrote from personal 
knowledge, though he was the author of 
many geographical treatises, some of which 
have been translated into French. The next 
Eastern traveller of note to write of Herat was 
Abu-’l-feda, who resided here in the 14th 
century. A contemporary of his, and even 
more noted as a geographer, Ibn Batuta by 
name, speaks of Khorasan as “a province 
which in Herat and Nishapore possesses 
two most flourishing cities with fertile 
landing depending upon them, and two 
which had been so, but which lay in ruins, 
Balkh and Merv.” 

The next to describe Herat was a visitor 
of note. In 1566 the Emperor Baber, the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty in India, 
visited the city, which he calls in his 
“Memoirs,” Heri. He says :—“ During the 
twenty days that I stayed in Heri, I every 
day rode out to visit some new place that I 
had not seen before. In the course of these 
twenty days I saw perhaps everything worthy 
of notice, except the Khanekah (or convent) 
of Sultan Hussein Mirza.” The imperial 








writer then enumerates the places of interest 
he visited, the palaces, tombs, mosques, 
gardens, towers, gates, and colleges, the bare 
list of which gives an idea of the greatness 
and opulence of this city in the 16th century. 
Since the time of Baber, Herat has been 
visited and described by a great many Eng- 
lishmen, including Forster, Fraser, Conolly, 
Christie, Abbott, Gerard, and Marsh, the last 
of our countrymen who wrote from actual 
inspection, he having paid a visit to the city 
in 1872. Of other travellers the best known 
are Mohun Lal, the Persian Moonshee 
of Sir Alexander Burnes in his travels, 
and while assistant to Sir William Macnagh- 
ten, in 1839-41; Ferrier, a Prussian traveller, 
in whose “ Caravan Journeys” may be found 
an excellent account of the place, and the 
Hungarian traveller Vambéry, so well known 
in England, of which he is so great an 
admirer. 

Mr. James B. Fraser, speaking, in his 
journey into Khorasan, of Herat in the year 
1824, says :—“ Every one agreed in assuring 
me that no place in Persia, except Ispahan, 
could at all compare with it in size or popu- 
lation.” The causes of its prosperity he 
attributes “to the great commerce it enjoys, 
being the only channel of communication 
between the east and the west of Asia ; all the 
trade and produce of Cabul, Cashmere, and 
India, on the one side, and of Bokhara, 
Persia, Arabia, Turkey, and even Europe, on 
the other, must pass through this city, and, 
consequently, the richest productions of all 
these countries centre and are exchanged in 
its bazaars.” This was in spite of the exac- 
tions and persecutions of Afghan rule, which 
dates from 1750, the Suddozye chief, Ahmed 
Shah, having proclaimed himself King of 
Candahar four years before. A few years 
after Fraser’s visit, Conolly speaks of Herat 
as being still in a flourishing state :—‘‘ The 
population of the province,” he says, ‘ must 
soon be great, and were this fertile country 
settled and equitably governed, there would 
be scarcely bounds to the produce.” He 
states that “the cultivators of this happy 
valley enumerate, if I remember right, 
seventeen different sorts of grapes which 
they grow—the marble and the raisin grape, 
that which is translucent and_ without 
seeds, the golden grape of Kasvin, and 
the small red grape of Badakshan, with 
other temptingly-named varieties of this 
delicious fruit. The vines are planted in 
the trenches, and trained over a sloping bank 
of earth, on which they are suffered to ripen.” 
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“Ihe town is famous for its carpets, and the 
valley is famous for its silk, its horses, cattle, 
sheep, and goats, the skins of which form an 


Conolly says : “ There 
avere, if I remember right, more than 150 shoe- 
anakers’ shops in the city, but they were 
unable to supply the demands from the pro- 
yince, and many camel-loads of ready-made 
slippers were brought from Candahar, where 
they are manufactured in great quantities.” 
Though at this time Herat was suffering from 
the crushing tyranny of its Afghan ruler, 
Shah Kamran, this traveller could give the 
following description of the prosperity of this 
“happy valley” :—‘“We ascended by 140 
steps tothe top of the highest minaret, and 
thence looked down upon the city, and the 
rich gardens and vineyards round and beyond 
it—a scene so varied and beautiful that I can 
imagine nothing like it, except perhaps in 
Italy.” 

In 1832, the year following the visit of 
Captain Conolly, Dr. Gerard, an officer of 
the Indian Government, accompanied by 
the noted Moonshee Mohun Lal, visited 
Herat, of the condition of which, under the 
rule of Shah Kamran, the latter intelligent 
observer wrote in the following disparaging 
terms :—“ Since Kamran’s dynasty, the com- 
merce of Herat has fallen to nothing. The 
caravans are plundered, as we ourselves 
were witness of. The resident merchants 
are fined in a large sum of money upon any 
foolish pretext of the Government.” Matters 
became worse under the rule of Kamran, 
notwithstanding the influence of the British 
Envoy, Major D’Arcy Todd, and his assistants, 
but there was a sensible improvement on the 
murder of the Afghan tyrant by his Prime 
Minister, the equally noted Yar Mahomed. 
Ferrier says of it at this time :—“ The town 
of Herat, destroyed by the siege of 1838, 
rose by degrees from its ruins, thanks to the 
gold that the English had so profusely 
scattered around them. Yar Mahomed con- 
tinued the improvements, and applied 
prompt remedies to the evils under which 
the population still suffered. He especially 
encouraged agriculture and commerce, and 
placed a very light duty upon the sale of 
corn and the necessaries of life; finally, he 
completely checked the pillage that had been 
carried on, not only in the principality, but 
even up to the gates of Herat itself.” 

But soon again anarchy and misrule had full 
sway in the beautiful valley of the Herirood, 
and the Afghans, who have on so many 
occasions, from the time of Shah Ahmed 
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Abdali to that of Ayoob Khan in the present 
year, desolated the city and province, once 
more took possession, Dost Mahomed Khan 
annexing the state to his monarchy, of which 
it had been an appanage since the treaty 
made with the British Government at the 
time of the Persian War of 1856-57. 
Vambéry visited the city in 1863, within a 
few months of its capture by the Ameer of 
Cabul, and describes the scene of ruin it 
presented as follows in his “Travels in 
Central Asia” :— “The houses which we 
passed, and the very gate, looked like a 
heap of rubbish. Near the latter, in the 
inside of the city, is the ark (citadel), having, 
from its elevation, served as a mark for the 
Afghan artillery; it lies there blasted and 
half demolished. The doors and windows 
have been stripped of their woodwork, for 
during the siege the inhabitants suffered 
most from a scarcity of fuel. In the bare 





openings of the walls are perched here and 
there a few wretched-looking Afghans or 
( Hindoos — worthy guards of such a ruin. 
Each step we advance we see greater indica- 
tions of devastation. Entire quarters of the 
town remain solitary and abandoned. The 
bazaar—that is to say, the arched part of it, 
where the quadrangle of the bazaar is united 
by its dome, and which has witnessed and 
resisted so many sieges—alone remains, and 
affords, in spite of its new population, dating 
only three months ago, a really interesting 
sample of Oriental life—a blending of the 
characteristics of India, Persia and Central 
Asia, better defined than even in the bazaar 
of Bokhara.” He then describes the di- 
versity of races that exists in the city, where 
Persian, Tartar, Hindoo, Turkoman, and Jew 
elbow each other, and all give place to the 
lordly Afghan, who stalks through the bazaar, 
armed to the teeth. “The Afghan parades 
about, either in his national costume, con- 
sisting of a long shirt, drawers, and dirty 
linen clothes, or in his military undress, and 
here his favourite garment is the red English 
coat, from which, even in sleep, he will 
not part. He throws it on over his shirt, 
whilst he sets on his head the picturesque 
Indo- Afghan turban. Others, again, and 
these are the deau-monde, are wont to assume 
a half-Persian costume. Weapons are worn 
by all. Rarely does any one, whether civil 
or military, enter the bazaar without his 
sword and shield. To be quite @ /a mode, 
one must carry about quite an arsenal ,con 
sisting of two pistols, a sword, poignard, 





kandjar, gun, and shield.” The members of 
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other nationalities regarded their Afghan 
ruler with “ abject humility ;” “for never,” 
adds Vambéry, “ was a ruler or conqueror so 
detested as is the Afghan by the Heratee.” 
The accounts of recent events in Herat prove 
that the Hungarian traveller was correct in 
his estimate of the -bitter hatred with which 
the Heratee regards his conqueror, and 
though the character of the former may not 
be very attractive—for he possesses his full 
share of the vices of the Asiatic— yet he may 
be pronounced the superior of the Afghan, 
than whom there is no more sordid, treacher- 
ous people in Central Asia, their love of 
independence being almost their sole virtue, 
as every writer intimate with their character- 
istics, from the time of Elphinstone, has borne 
witness. 

The last Englishman to visit Herat was 
Captain Marsh, of the Royal Engineers, 
whose work, ‘“‘ A Ride through Islam,” is one 
of the best works of travel written during 
the past decade, Captain. Marsh was at 
Meshed, in Persia, in 1872, and. journeyed 
thence to Herat,.and his account of the 
place, as the most recent we have, is of 
special interest... He says: ‘‘ The walls have 
been so often knocked down and rebuilt that 
the present ones are built on the top of a 
high mound of vast thickness, the accumu- 
lated débris of a hundred generations. The 
ditch is very deep and broad, and can be 
filled with water from the river -at a short 
notice. There are five gates, all of which 
are level with the country inside, conse- 
quently much lower than the actual walls. 
The ‘ark’ stands out very prominently, and 
on the outer slope of the mound, between 
the ditch and the walls, are two covered ways, 
one commanding the other; and lastly, the 
walls themselves are well flanked by large 
bastions—a place of a vast strength when 
commanded -by. a resolute -garrison. The 
circumference.of ‘the city is: about a:farsak, 
the interior nearly a square mile. It is com- 
manded by two -elevations about 800 to 
1,000 yards distant, but from neither can the 
interior of the city be actually seen, they 
being only on a level with the walls. _ Both 
these elevations are covered with ruins and 
remnants of forts, and the former withthe mag- 
nificent ruins of the mesque and tent of Sultan 
Hussein Mirza, one-of the house of Timour, 
of the fifteenth..century, the elegant minars | 
of which I saw.long before 1 arrived at this 
city, and said to have been partially destroyed 
by Chenghis Khan,’ -He speaks of the sur- 


prising fertility of the, valley amewhich , the city | 





is situated. ‘It is watered by canals- from 
the Herirood, which is dammed up by a 
“ brind” thrown across, a few miles above 
the city One of the many watercourses 
enters the city, others water the whole plain, 
which, if the country were quiet, would be 
one large sheet of cultivation, As the land 
is fertile and the climate good, a few years 
would turn all this desert into a garden.” 

Herat has been called the “ Key of India,” 
and there is no doubt that this country would 
not permit it to pass into the possession of any 
great Power, who might possibly employ it to 
threaten our hold.of our great Eastern depen- 
dency. Candahar is, in a more direct sense, 
the key of India, and the distance between 
that city, the capital of Southern Afghanis- 
tan, and Herat, 370 miles, renders its 
possession of less importance to us, and 
commanding, as we do, the road from the 
former city to British territory, we could with 
little difficulty push a strong division of troops 
from Candahar and -occupy Herat before 
Russia could seize the city, as there are no 
physical obstacles to prevent our advance, 
and supplies are more or less abundant on 
the route, while our rival would have to cross 
a desert. 

There are three important roads from 
Herat, whether for commercial or military 
purposes. The first is that connecting it 
with Candahar on the south, by Farrah and 
Giriskh, a distance of 370 miles. ‘The former 
town is a place of considerable importance, 
situated 160 miles from Herat; the route is 
described by Captain Marsh, who traversed it 
in 1872. The town and district of Farrah 
were of great. fertility in the time of Captain 
Conolly, but both have suffered cruelly from 
the depredations. of enemies, the Persians 
laying them waste in 1837,-and the Afghans 
fifteen years later. Giriskh, on the river 
Helmund, is a place of considerable strategic 
importance.. It was visited by a brigade of 
our troops, under-Sir Robert Sale, in 1839, at 
the time of our invasion of Afghanistan, 
when some forts were occupied with a de- 
tachment of native troops; and again last 
year, during the present troubles in Afghanis- 
tan, Major-General Biddulph advanced to the 
Helmund, and a severe cavalry -action was 
fought with the enemy as our troops were 
falling back on Gandahar. 

The second -important- road from Herat is 
that connecting it with Merv. on the north, 
by:Sarrakhs,* a place of considerable strategic 


*’Sarrakhs is 132 miles distant from Herat, and 


about 65 from ‘Merv. ~ 
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importance, distant about 150 miles from 
Herat. Captain Marsh traversed and de- 
scribes the first portion of this road, as far as 
Kohsan, 68 miles distant, and the remainder, 
to Sarrakhs, is described by Col. MacGregor 
(now chief of the staff in Afghanistan), 
an able officer, whose work, ‘‘ Journey through 
Khorasan,” gives much valuable information 
on these countries. ‘The gallant officer writes 
as an advocate of an aggressive policy in 
Central Asia, but his views as a distinguished 
strategical and practical soldier are worthy of 
consideration. He says of Sarrakhs, from 
which he rode twelve miles towards Merv, 
when he was compelled by orders from his 
Government to return :—“ With regard to its 
strategical importance, I think a glance at the 
map will show that in the complications which 
must arise ere the Russo-Indian question can 
be deemed settled, its future is likely to be a 
stirring one. Placed at the junction of roads 
from Herat and Meshed, by the Herirood 
and Aub-i+Meshed valleys respectively, and 
at the best entrance to the province of 
Khorasan from the north, it cannot fail to 
exercise. a very serious influence on the 
momentous issue of the above question. 
This must happen, whether it falls into the 
hands of the friends of England or of those 
of her foes. Whether Herat use Sarrakhs 
as a base of offensive measure against Herat, 
or England use her as a defensive outpost to 
defeat any such operations, that position will 
be heard of again; and if my feeble voice 
can effect a warning ere it is too late, let it 
here be raised in these words: If England 
does not use Sarrakhs for defence Russia 
will use it: for offence.” On this point we 
would observe that though doubtless Colonel 
MacGregor, from his great experience in 
the Quartermaster-General’s department, is 
right in the great value he sets on the 
strategical importance of Sarrakhs, its occu- 
pation by-us would bring about an immediate 
war with Russia, when we should have to 
defend a post situated'152 miles to the north 
of Herat, which again is 370 miles distant 
from Candahar, the limits of our advance into 
Southern Afghanistan. | Colonel MacGregor 
was unable to reach Merv, which he had en- 
countered much -trouble to accomplish, but 
in- 1832 the ‘late ‘lamented Sir Alexander 
Burnes, then .a subaltern in the Bombay 
Army, traversed the desert intervening be- 
tween Merv and <Sarrakhs in twenty-three 
days, having come from. Charju, distant from 
Merv 142'miles; a place situated about.six 
miles from the left bank of the Oxus,: and 








forming an important link in the direct read 
from Bokhara to Herat and Persia. 

A second road from Herat’to Merv is that 
by the valley of the Moorghaub, in which the 
latter place is situated, and is probably slightly 
longer. The best description of this route 
is that given by Captain (now General) James 
Abbott, of the Bengal Artillery, who pro- 
ceeded from Herat in 1839, on a mission for 
Major D’Arcy Todd, to the Khan of Khiva, 
and who gives: an animated and instructive 
account of the country traversed and. his 
adventures, which were of a dangerous 
nature, the gallant officer having been at- 
tacked and severely wounded when on his 
road from Khiva to St. Petersburg. He 
speaks highly of the capabilities of the valley 
of the Moorghaub, which at this time, how- 
ever, was “utterly deserted, owing to the late 
distractions of the country.” Of ancient 
and modern Merv, Captain Abbott says :— 
** Merv was one of the most ancient cities in 
Persia. It was situated in the plain about 
twelve miles east of the little bazaar which 
at present bears its name, and was watered by 
a canal from the Moorghaub or Aub-i-Maur. 
During the misrule and anarchy of the last 
sixty years the ancient dam of the Moorghaub 
was neglected and carried away. The city 
in consequence became uninhabitable, and 
was utterly abandoned. The dam is again 
set up, and the lands are brought under cul- 
ture, but the ancient site continues a deserted 
ruin. The present Merv is an assemblage, 
on the Moorghaub, of about 100 mud huts, 
where a considerable bazaar is held. The 
entire waters of the Moorghaub are dispersed 
over the sandy plain for the purposes of irri- 
gation.. This profusion of water renders ‘the 
soil productive ; but it has not the strength 
to bear any but the poorer kinds of grain. 
The plain is perhaps an area of sixty miles-by 
forty, or 2,400 square miles, running on every 
side into the desert.” Of this oasis and its 
wretched collection of huts, of which so much 
has been. said, and the strategical importance 
of which in the hands of a. great military 
power is undoubted, Captain Abbott says, in 
conclusion :—“ I was glad to quit this 
wretched, though: much-vaunted plain, and 
enter the:desert, which is a paradise in com- 
parison.” ; 

A- very- important road.and trade-route is 
that: between Herat. and Meshed in Persia, 
which. was. traversed in 1872- by Captain 
Marsh, and three years later by. Colonel 
MacGregor, the distance, by the route of the 
former) efficer, being about 224 miles. 
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From Meshed they both took the same road 
as far as Fyzabad, and diverged thence to 
Kahriz, one march from Kohsan, and about 
twenty-eight miles distant from Herat, Colonel 
MacGregor following the southern route by 
Shah-in-nao, and Captain Marsh the more 
northerly one by Abdulabad. 

Other routes for Herat are those to Mai- 
mane, visited in 1863 and described by 
Arminius Vambéry in his valuable work, 125 
miles distant, and Andkhoi, 22 miles further 
on, both important places to the north-east, 
and thence due west to Balkh, Kulm, Kun- 
dooz in Afghan Turkestan, and Fyzabad, the 
chief town of Badakshan. Balkh is described 
in glowing terms by Ibn Haukel in 1004, 
and by Edrisi, who wrote a century and a 
half later, but it was ruthlessly desolated by 
Genghis Khan in 1220, Ibn Batuta speaks 
of the city in 1340 as still in ruins, and nearly 
thirty years later it was taken by Timour- 
lung ; finally it was captured by a son of 
Nadir Shah, and after the death of that 
conqueror fell into the possession of the 
Afghans, with whom it has since remained. 
At the time of Burnes’ visit, Balkh had only 
about 2,000 inhabitants. Kulm, an import- 
ant place, is about forty miles distant, across 
an arid plain the greater portion of the road, 
and about twenty miles from the Oxus. 
Kundooz is a further distance of seventy 
miles, the first forty-five miles being, says 
Burnes, “over a dreary road, not enlivened 
by a single tree, or blessed with a drop of 
water”; the town itself is situated in a 
marshy valley, watered by two rivers, and the 
climate is so unhealthy that, says Burnes, the 
people have a proverb, “If you wish to die, 
go to Kundooz.” Crossing the Lutaband 
range, having an elevation of nearly 5,000 
feet, and other ranges still higher, the travel- 
ler arrives at Fyzabad. There is also a direct 
road from Herat, due east, to Cabul, a road 
traversed by the Emperor Baber, the founder 
of the Mogul dynasty in India, of which he 
himself has left an account in his memoirs. 
The latter portion of the road, that from 
Bameean, where British troops were stationed 
in 1839-41, with outposts at Bajgurh and 
Saighan, near which Dost Mahomed’s troops 
were defeated by Colonel Dennie. Writing 
of the passes in this region of the Hindoo 
Koosh, the Emperor Baber says :—“ Between 
Balkh, Kundooz, and Badakshan, on the one 
side, and Cabul on the other, is interposed 
the mountain of Hindoo Koosh, the passes 
over which are seven in number.” 

A brief epitome of the history of Herat 





will fitly conclude this account of a city which 
must be of prime interest and importance to 
this country as long as we hold India, of 
whose gates—the passes through the moun- 
tain chains that girt it round—it is called 
“the key.” The word Herat is probably a 
corruption of Heri, or Herirood (the river of 
Heri), and this again of Aria or Ariana, the 
name given by the ancients to the province. ' 
Passing over the traditions which assign it 
as having been the residence of Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Semiramis, there can be no doubt 
that the city is of high antiquity, and one of 
the most ancient in the East. Arrian, the 
author of the Periplus, writes of it in Alex- 
ander’s time as Artakonna, a name given it 
by the Macedonian conqueror, and there is 
no doubt that Alexander visited it on his way 
to India. In the year 651, according to 
Ferishta, Herat, then the capital of Khorasan, 
was conquered by the Governor of Bussorah 
for the Caliph Othman, one of the immediate 
successors of Mahomed, when the new 
religion was spread throughout the adjacent 
countries by its conquerors. Soon after 
Khorasan became an appanage of the 
house ruling in the state of Bokhara, and 
towards the end of the roth century shook 
off the yoke of these princes, under Subuk- 
tageen, father of Mahomed of Ghuznee, the 
invader of India and founder of the Ghuznee- 
vadedynasty. At this time Ibn Haukel speaks 
of its great opulence in glowing terms. In 
1038 Herat was captured by a general of 
Togrul Beg, founder of the Seljook dynasty, 
who extended his sway over the province, 
and made Merv his capital, giving, says 
D‘Herbelet, new laws to all the country of 
Khorasan, by which all the disorders and 
injustice which had been perpetrated there 
for a long time were repressed. The dynasty 
gave many great princes to the country, in- 
cluding Alp-Arslan, nephew and successor of 
Togrul Beg, and Sangiar, who died in 1158, 
after a glorious reign of forty years. Five 
years after his death Herat was lost to the 
Seljooks, and became a portion of the terri- 
tories of the Khan of Khiva. The city was at 
the height of its prosperity when Genghis 
Khan, who had extended his arms to the 
walls of China, captured it by storm in 1219, 
and a second time three years later, after it 
had been retaken by Jellalood-deen, son of 
Mohamed Khan, ruler of the country 
between Persia and the Indus. The city, 


1 See Colonel Malleson’s work, ‘‘ Herat, the 
Granary and Garden of Central Asia,” to which we 
are much indebted. 
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which, at this time, was said to have 144,000 
occupied houses—an Oriental exaggeration 
of probably greater proportions than ordinary 
—under the wise government of the Ghorian 
dynasty recovered much of its splendour, 
but in 1381 the mighty conqueror Timour- 
lung swept through the valley and gave Herat 
over to be pillaged by his soldiers. ‘Timour- 
lung, however, restored the city, whence he 
proceeded in his career of conquest through 
Persia and India, and we find that in 1396 
he placed in charge of Khorasan and some 
neighbouring provinces his fourth son, Shah 
Bokh, and on his death in 1405 that prince 
assumed the sovereignty and made Herat 
his capital, sending his son Uloogh Beg to 
represent him at Samarcand, the seat of 
government of Timour. The long reign of 
this great prince, lasting over forty years, is 
one of the most beneficent recorded in 
Oriental history, and Herat more than re- 
gained its ancient splendour, while it was the 
resort of the learned men of the East. In 
1447 he was succeeded by his son Uloogh 
Beg, a prince also of considerable parts, but 
his reign was brief, and in 1450 he was put 
to death by his own son, who was, however, 
himself killed six months later. Baber, 
grandson of Shah Bokh, reigned peaceably 
in Herat until 1456, when it was taken by 
Aboo Said, great-grandson of ‘Timour, who 
held it until his death in battle in 1468, when 
Sultan Hussein, a descendant of Timour, 
conquered Khorasan and made Herat his 
capital. This great prince reigned from 1470 
to 1505, and during this period the city 
was the most prosperous in Central Asia. 
At this time there appeared on the scene 
a noted figure, whose exploits and con- 
quests have exercised a lasting influence in 
the East. This was Schir-ul-deen, better 
known as Baber (a word signifying tiger), the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty in India. Fifth 
in descent on his father’s side from Timour, 
and twelfth on his mother’s side from 
Ghenghis Khan, Baber, at the age of 
thirteen, inherited the kingdom of Cabul, 
and proved himself worthy his renowned 
parentage. At the invitation of Shah 
Hussein Mirza, he proceeded to Herat, 
and on his death, joined the two sons of the 
deceased monarch, who had agreed to share 
between them their father’s king-lom. After 
an agreeable stay at Herat, which was nearly 
proving a Capua to him with its pleasures, he 
returned to Cabul, and soon after his de- 
parture, his two royal hosts, being threatened 
by an army under Shahi Beg, an Oosbeg 











chief, abandoned their capital without strik- 
ing a blow, and thus the dynasty of Timour 
came to an ignominious end. Shahi Beg 
only retained his conquest for four years, and 
on December 2nd, 1510, was defeated and 
slain in a decisive battle by the Persian 
King Ismael, founder of the Suffee dynasty. 
Thus Herat fell under Persian domination, 
and its greatness was eclipsed, for the 
conqueror transferred the seat of govern- 
ment of the province of Khorasan, first to 
Toos and then to Meshéd,'r7 miles distance, 
and 228 miles from Herat. 

On the death of Shah Ismael in 1523, the 
Oosbegs laid siege to Herat, but, after lying 
for seven months before the place, were com- 
pelled to retire, foiled by the gallantry of the 
governor. Encouraged, however, by the 
death, in the following year, of this officer, 
the Oosbegs, crossing the Oxus at Charjui, 
captured Merv, Sarrakhs, Meshed and Toos, 
and in 1527 laid siege once more to Herat. 
The place was defended for a period of 
seven months with great pertinacity, and was 
driven to the last extremities of famine, when 
Shah Tahmasp, advancing to its relief, com- 
pelled the Oosbegs to raise the siege, and 
in September 26th 1828, defeated them in a 
pitched battle at Jam, a place midway be- 
tween Herat and Meshed. 

In the following year the Oosbegs once 
more invaded Khorasan, and having cap- 
tured Meshed laid siege to Herat, which 
surrendered after a siege of seven months 
duration. The city, together with the pro- 
vince of Khorasan, was reconquered by Shah 
Tahmasp, and after sustaining another siege 
by the Oosbegs, was relieved by the Persian 
king, and for two years enjoyed tranquillity 
under his son Mirza. But this prince, 
seized with a desire to conquer Candahar, 
marched thither, thus leaving his province 
exposed to the Oosbegs. Taking advantage 
of his absence, in the middle of 1536 they 
laid siege to Herat, which, after a gallant 
resistance of five months, was carried by 
assault. In the following year Shah ‘Tahmasp 
recovered the city, which enjoyed peace and 
prosperity for a long period, and remained a 
portion of the Persian empire until 1717, but 
owing to the policy of the kings of Persia, 
Meshed was aggrandized at its expense. In 
that year the Afghans of the Abdali tribe, 
dwelling in Huzara, who were subjects 
of the Persian crown, rose in rebellion against 
Mohamed Zemaun Khan, Governor of Herat, 
and captured the city. Herat again fell under 
foreign domination in 1731, when it was 
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captured by Nadir Shah, who expelled the 
Afghans from Persia, for which Shah Tahmasp 
conferred on him four provinces of his 
empire: From Herat this remarkable man 
marched on Candahar, and thence on Delhi, 
which fell to his arms in 1747. At his 
death, two years later, his vast empire fell to 
pieces, and Ahmed Shah, head of the great 
Doorani class of Afghans, captured the city, 
which henceforth was included in the Afghan 
monarchy. 

At his death, -in 1773, Ahmed Shah be- 
queathed a sovereignty extending from 
Khorasan to the Sutlej, to his son Timour, 
who, dying in 1793, was succeeded by 
Zemaun Shah, the prince who invaded the 
Punjaub and, by his schemes of conquest 
(aever-put into operation, for he was a 
weak and irresolute general), caused pertur- 
bation in the councils of the great Marquis 
Wellesley, at that time Governor-General of 
India, But Zemaun Shah had his hands 
full in repelling the aggressions of his 
brothers, and the dependent provinces were 
seized. by the other sons of Timour. 
Mahmoud, an elder brother of the reigning 
Ameer of Afghanistan, made good by the 
sword his claims to Herat, but consenting to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Zemaun Shah, 
was allowed to rule that province as Naib, or 
deputy. 

In, 1799, Mahmoud, after making an in- 
effectual attempt to dispossess his brother of 
the throne of Cabul, fled into Persia. 
Meanwhile Zemaun Shah having displeased 
the. Dooranis, at the head of whom was 
Sirafraz Khan, to whom he owed his eleva- 
tion to the throne, that noble entered into a 
conspiracy against him with the object of 
elevating to his place his younger brother, 
the ill-fated Sooja-ool-Mulk; but the plot 
was detected before it was ripe for execution, 
and Zemaun Shah put to death six of his 
nobles, including Sirafraz Khan. Futteh 
Khan, the son of the latter, now head of 
the powerful Barukzye clan, thereupon 
opened a negotiation with Mahmoud ; and 
the troops of Zemaun Shah deserting him, 
that unfortunate prince fell into the hands of 
his brother, by whom he was blinded and 
cast into prison. As by the law of Afghan- 
istan a blind man cannot reign, Zemaun 
Shah was thus for ever excluded from the 
throne of Cabul. 

Mahmoud was at length firmly seated in the 
Bala Hissar, and an attempt made by Sooja- 
ool-Mulk in 1801, to dispossess him, failed, 
and his troops were encountered and signally 





defeated by Futteh Khan, the prime minister, 
the most remarkable man in the country at 
this time. Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
describes this noble, in his admirable history 
of Afghanistan, as gentle and modest, his 
manners forming a strong contrast to his con- 
duct, which was as ruthless and destitute of 
compassion as any of the chiefs struggling for 
power at this time. In 1803, Futteh Khan 
having left the capital to quell an insurrection, 
the partizans of Sooja-ool-Mulk brought him 
to Cabul, where he was hailed as king. His 
first act was to liberate his brother, Zemaun 
Shah, and he consigned to prison in his place 
Mahmoud, but with a humanity which does 
him great credit, and which that prince had 
no cause to anticipate, he forbore from de- 
priving him of sight, and thus left him free to 
be acandidate for the throne. 

Mahmoud was a weak and indolent prince, 
and Shah Sooja displayed equal incapacity; 
none of the grandsons of the great founder of 
the Doorani dynasty displaying the genius or 
capacity for government that distinguished 
Ahmed Shah. The people were soon dis- 
satisfied with Shah Sooja, and in 1808, 
Mahmoud, escaping from prison, joined 
Futteh Khan and obtained possession of 
Cabul. In the following year the Barukzye 
general defeated Shah Sooja in two actions, 
and the latter fled to the Court of Runjeet 
Singh, who was then rising into prominence 
in the Punjaub. 

During these transactions Herat had been 
well governed by Ferooz-ood-deen (commonly 
called Haji Ferooz) a younger son of Timour ; 
but the Shah of Persia, who claimed the 
sovereignty of Herat, repeatedly threatened 
it, and had succeeded in exacting tribute from 
the prince, who in 1818 was formally re- 
quired by the Governor of Khorasan to 
acknowledge the authority of his master. 
Haji Ferooz despatched notice of this de- 
mand, which was enforced by the presence of 
an army, to Shah Mahmoud at Cabul, and re- 
quested assistance. Futteh Khan accordingly 
marched to Herat, defeated the Persians, and 
by stratagem seized the city, as well as the 
person and treasures of Haji Ferooz. Success, 
whilst it augmented the power, inflated the 
pride of Futteh Khan, and Shah Mahmoud, 
who owed the throne to his able Vizier, in- 
stigated by his son, Kamran, determined to 
destroy him. Accordingly, on his return to 
Cabul, Futteh Khan was seized by Kamran, 
blinded, and thrown into prison. This 
treacherous and barbarous act roused the 
vengeance of all the Barukzye brothers, and 
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Dost Mahomed Khan, the most able of 
them, securing possession of the capital, 
Mahmoud and his son fled, carrying with 
them: the brave but unfortunate Futteh Khan, 
who was. deliberately cut to pieces by the 
Suddozye princes, under circumstances of re- 
volting barbarity. 

This atrocious deed seems to have exas- 
perated even the troops of Shah Mahmoud, 
who took shelter from their vengeance in 
Herat, the government of which he retained 
for a few years, when he resigned it into the 
hands of Kamran. This prince, like his father, 
who died in Herat in 1829, acknowledged 
the nominal supremacy of Persia, and did not 
until some years later assume the title of Shah, 
He was cruel, treacherous, and debauched, 
being almost in a constant state of drunken- 
ness or stupefaction with opium. He ap- 
pointed as his Vizier, Yar Mahomed, said to 
be an Afghan of the Populzye clan, who has 
been characterised as “the most accom- 
plished villain in Central Asia,” which is cer- 
tainly saying a great deal for his depth of 
turpitude. 

Yar Mahomed soon plotted the overthrow 
of his master, entering into intrigues with that 
object with the Persian Court, which had, 
however, views of its own with regard to 
Herat. About the year 1835 the Shah com- 
menced those preparations for the attack on 
the city which was made in 1838, and which, 
by giving occasion to the British expedition 
across the Indus, led to consequences of the 
first importance. The ostensible grounds for 
this attack on the part of the Persians were 
the failure of Shah Kamran to fulfil certain 
stipulations in his treaty with Persia, the 
noupayment of tribute, but chiefly the in- 
roads made by the Heratees into Persian 
territory, whence they had carried off and 
sold into slavery some 12,000 persons. The 
ulterior object was, doubtless, to assert the 
cliuim of the Shah of Persia to the sovereignty 
of Herat. In his despatch to Lord Palmerston, 
dated. February, 1837, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
John) McNeill, British Minister at Teheran, 
says :—‘ There cannot, I think, be a doubt 
that, the Shah is fully justified in making war 
upon Prince Kamran, and though the capture 
of Herat would certainly be an evil of great 
magnitude, we could not wonder if the Shah 
were to disregard our remonstrances, and 
assert his right to make war on an enemy 
who has given him the greatest provocation, 
and whom he may regard himself as bound 
in duty to his subjects to punish, or even put 
down.” The circumstances of the siege of 








Herat by the Shah of Persia, and its defence, 
under the direction of a young lieutenant of 
Bombay Artillery, Eldred Pottinger, form 
one of the most interesting pages of Central 
Asian history to every Englishman. 

The siege commenced on the 23rd of No- 
vember, 1837, and ended on the oth of 
September in the following year. During 
this period many assaults were made, that of 
the 24th of June, delivered from five points, 
being nearly crowned with success. Eldred 
Pottinger wrote :—“ It is my firm belief that 
Mahomed Shah might have carried the city 
by assault the very first day he reached 
Herat, and that even when the garrison 
gained confidence, and were flushed with the 
success of their sorties, he might have, by a 
proper use of the reserves at his disposal, 
taken the place in twenty-four hours.” 

When the Persians raised the siege, they 
had effected the ruin of the country and almost 
depopulated the smiling valley of the Heri- 
rood. The villages were deserted, and the 
inhabitants of the city were reduced from 
60,000 to 6,000 souls. Such was the con- 
dition of Herat at the time of the arrival of 
the British Mission from Candahar under 
Major D'Arcy Todd, of the Bengal Artillery, 
whose two assistants were Lieutenant (the 
late Sir Richmond) Shakespear, and Captain 
(now General) James Abbott, both of the 
same distinguished corps. The results of 
that mission are detailed in the latter officer’s 
book, and do not concern us here. Major 
Todd effected a good work in Herat. He 
induced the inhabitants to return; he ex- 
pended, with the sanction of Mr. Macnaghten, 
large sums of money in repairing the havoc 
of the invasion and in restoring the fortifi- 
cations. But it was futile to attempt to 
abolish the misrule which was the curse of 
the province, and in October, 1840, Major 
Todd was compelled to quit the city. 

In May, 1842, Yar Mahomed succeeded in 
realizing his ambitious views. Shah 
Kamran was dethroned by him, and died, it 
is said, a violent death, regretted by none of 
his subjects. His ten sons were driven into 
exile,and Yar Mahomed assumed the supreme 
authority, though he does not appear to have 
adopted the title of Shah. The sons of 
Kamran made many efforts to wrest the 
throne from the usurper, but without effect, 
and ultimately the eldest of them, Prince 
Jehangire, became a pensioner of the Persian 
Government. It is said that Yar Mahomed 
atoned for his crimes by treating his subjects 
with a leniency to which they had long been 
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unfamiliar, and they condoned his treason 
against his master. He expired on the 4th 
June, 1851, whereupon the city and valley 
of Herat became the scene of civil strife and 
foreign invasion on the part of Dost 
Mahomed, who sent his son Hyder Khan with 
an army to invest the district. In 1855 Herat 
was once more besieged by a Persian army, 
which captured the city in the following 
ear. 

England regarded this aggression as a casus 
belli, and ar expedition was sent into the Per- 
sian Gulf, which ultimately resulted in the re- 


storation of Herat to its Afghan rulers, under 
whom it has since remained, though since the- 


| death of Shere Ali, and the break-up of the 
| Afghan monarchy, Herat has been the scene of 
rebellion and bloodshed, of which conflicting 


_ accounts have reached this country. What the: 


| future of this beautiful valley and most import-. 
ant city, strategically considered, will be, re- 


mains a matter of speculation ; but we may 


express a hope that it will fall into the hands 


of neither Russia nor Persia, the one powerful 


and aggressive, and the other weak and un- 
trustworthy. 


So — 


A JAPANESE SERMON. 


Sp Y way of introduction to the 
sermon itself it is necessary for 
eS ) me to explain that sermons in 
Japan are not delivered as part 





the week, but are preached in courses, the 
delivery occupying about a fortnight, two 
sermons being given each day. In a great 
many cases the priests are itinerant priests, 
who go from town to town and village to 


village, lecturing. The /oca/e is usually the | 


main hall of a temple, or the guest-room of 
the resident priest. ‘The audiences are com- 
posed of old people, who, finding themselves 
near their end, wish to make their peace 
with heaven, and young girls who attend, 
doubtless, with every intention of profiting, 
but forget, as soon as they get outside the 
door, everything they have heard within. 
There are of course no pews or benches. 
The congregation squat on mats, the 
preacher being accommodated with a cushion 
at the upper end of the room. In front of 
him is a reading-desk, on which he lays his 
sermon, and he holds in his hand a fan with 
which from time to time he raps the desk to 
emphasize his delivery, and wake the 
slumbering. 

Between the two sermons occurs an 
interval of ten minutes, introduced by the 
priest with the words, “‘ Well, let’s take a 
puff” (of tobacco). The following sermon is 
by a preacher of the “Shingaku ” sect, which 
professes to combine all that is excellent in 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Shintdism. 
It maintains the original goodness of the 
human heart, and teaches that we have only 
to follow the dictates of the conscience im- 
planted in us at our birth, in order to be right. 

The text of Chinese and Japanese sermons 


of a service on a special day of | 


is taken from the Chinese classical books, 
just as we take ours from the Bible. Jokes, 
stories, and pointed applications to members. 
of the congregation are as common in these 
sermons as dry, rigid formality is with us. 
Of the general style of these sermons the 
| reader will be enabled to form a good idea 
from the following, which is a translation 
| from the Japanese :— 


Moshi’ says—“ Benevolence is the heart 
| of man, righteousness is the path of man. 
| How lamentable a thing it is to leave the 
| path and go astray, to cast away the heart 
| and not know where to seek for it.” The 
| text is taken from the first chapter of Koshi ° 
| in Moshi. Now this quality, which we cal} 
| benevolence, has been the subject of com- 
mentaries by many teachers, but as these 
commentaries have been difficult of com- 
prehension, they are too hard to enter the 
ears of women and children. It is of this 
benevolence that, using examples and@ 
illustrations, I mean to treat. A long time 
ago there lived at Kioto a great physician, 
called Imaoji. I forget his other name. He 
was a very famous man. Once upon a time 
a man, from a place called Kuramaguchi. 
advertised for sale a medicine which he had 
compounded against the cholera, and got 
Imaoji to write a puff for him. Imaoj', 
instead of calling the medicine in the puff a 
specific against the cholera, mis-spelt the 





word cholera, so as to make it simpler. When 
the man who had employed him went and 
taxed him with this, and asked him why he 


1 The Japanese pronunciation of the name of the 
Chinese philosopher, Meng Tsu, whom Europeans 
call Mencius. 

? Chinese Kao Tsu. 
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had done it so, he answered with a smile, 
“‘As Kuramaguchi is an approach to the 
capital from the country, the passers-by are 
but poor peasants and woodmen from the 
hills ; if I had written ‘cholera’ at length 
they would have been puzzled by it, so I 
wrote it in a simpler way that should pass 
current with everyone. ‘Truth itself loses 
its value if people don’t understand it. 
What does it signify how I spelt the 
word cholera, so long as the efficacy of the 
medicine is unimpaired?” Now, was not 
In the same way the 
doctrines of the sages are mere gibberish 
and children who can- 
not understand them. Now my ser- 
mons are not written for the learned. 
I address myself to farmers and 
tradesmen who, hard pressed by their daily 
business, have not time for study; with 


' the wish to make known to them the teach- 


alee 


Be 


PAARL GSI 











ings of the sages, and carrying out the ideas 
of my teacher, I will make my meaning 
pretty plain by bringing forward examples 
and quaint stories. Thus by blending 
together the doctrines of the Shintd, 
Buddhist, and other schools, we shall arrive 
at something near the true principle of 
things. Now, positively, you must not 
laugh, if I introduce a light story now and 
then ; levity is not my object, I only want 
to put things in a plain and easy manner. 
Well, then, the quality which we call 
benevolence is, in fact, a perfection, and it 
is this perfection which Mdéshi spoke of as 
the heart of man. With this perfect heart 
men, in serving their parents, attain to filial 
piety ; in serving their masters they attain 
to fidelity; and if they treat their wives, 
their brethren, and their friends, in the same 
spirit, then the principles of the five relations 
of life will harmonize without difficulty. As 
for putting perfection into practice, parents 
have the special duties of parents ; children 
have the special duties of children; hus- 
bands have the special duties of husbands ; 
wives have the special duties of wives. It 
is when all these special duties are performed 
without a fault that true benevolence is 
reached, and that again is the true heart of 
man, 

For example, take this fan. Anyone who 
sees it knows it to be a fan; and knowing it 
to be a fan, no one would think of using it 
to blow his nose in: the special use of a fan 
is for visits of ceremony, or else it is opened 
in order to raise a cooling breeze; it serves 
no other purpose. In the same way this 








reading-desk will not serve as a substitute 
for a shelf; again, it will not do instead of a 
pillow; so you see a reading-desk also has 
its special functions for which you must use 
it. So if you look at your parents in the 
light of your parents and treat them with 
filial piety, that is the special duty of children. 
That is true benevolence, that is the heart of 
man. Now although you may think that 
when I speak in this way, I am speaking of 
others and not of yourselves, believe me, 
that the heart of every one of you is by nature 
pure benevolence. Now I am just taking 
down your hearts as a shopman does goods 
from his shelves, and pointing out the good 
and bad qualities of each; but if you will 
not lay what I say to your own accounts, 
but persist in thinking that it is all anybody’s 
business but yours, all my labour will be 
lost. 

Listen, you who answer your parents. 
rudely and cause them to weep; you who 
bring grief and trouble on your masters ; 
you who cause your husbands to fly into 
passions; you who cause your wives to 
mourn ; you who hate your younger brothers: 
and treat your elder brothers with contempt ; 
you who sow sorrow broadcast over the 
world ; what are you doing but blowing 
your noses in fans and using reading-desks 
as pillows? I don’t mean to say that there 
are any such people here; still there are 
plenty of them to be found—say in the back 
streets of India, for instance. Be so good as. 
to mind what I have said. 

Consider carefully, if a man is born with 
a naturally bad disposition, what a dreadful 
thing that is! | Happily you and I were born 
with perfect hearts which we would not change 
for a thousand, no, not for ten thousand pieces 
of gold; is not this something to be thank- 
ful for? 

This perfect heart is called in my dis- 
courses “the original heart of man.” It is. 
true that benevolence is also called the 
original heart of man, still there is a slight 
difference between the two. However, as 
the inquiry into this difference would be 
tedious, it is sufficient for you to look upon 
this original heart of man as a perfect thing, 
and you will fall into no error. It is true 
that I have not the honour of the personal 
acquaintance of every one of you who are 
present; yet I know that your hearts are 
perfect. The proof of this is that if you say 
that which you ought not to say, or do that 
which you ought not to do, your hearts with- 
in you are in some mysterious way Im- 
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mediately conscious of wrong. When a 
man that has a perfect heart does that which 
is-imperfect, it is because his heart has be- 
come warped and turned to evil.. This law 
holds good for all mankind. What says the 
old song? “When the roaring waterfall is 
shivered by the night-storm the moonlight 
is reflected in each scattered drop.” Although 
there is but one moon, she suffices to illumine 
each little scattered drop! Wonderful are 
the laws of heaven! So the principle of 
benevolence, which is but one, illumines all 
the particles that make up mankind. Well, 
then, the perfection of the human heart can 
be calculated toanicety. So if we follow 
the impulses of our perfect heart in whatever 
we undertake we shall perform. our special 
duties, and filial piety and fidelity will come 
to us spontaneously. .You see, the doctrines 
of this school of philosophy are quickly 
learnt. If you once thoroughly understand 
this, there will be no difference in your con- 
duct and that of a man who has studied 
a hundred years. 

Therefore I pray you to follow the impulses 
of your natural heart. Place it before you 
as a teacher and study its precepts. Your 
heart is a convenient teacher to employ, for 
there is no question of paying fees, and no 
need to go out in the heat of summer or the 
cold of winter to pay visits of ceremony to 
your master to inquire after his health. What 
admirable teaching this is by means of which 
you can learn filial piety and fidelity so easily! 
Still, suspicions are apt to arise in men’s 
minds about things that seem to be acquired 
too cheaply, but here you can buy-a good 
thing and spare yourselves the vexation of 
having paid an extravagant price forit. I 
repeat, follow the impulses of your hearts 
with all your might. In the Chid-yu, che 
second of the Books of Confucius, it is 
certified beyond a doubt that the impulses 
of nature are the true paths to follow ; there- 
fore you. may set to work in this direction 
with your minds at ease. Righteousness, 
then, is the true path, and righteousness is 
the avoidance of all that is imperfect. Ifa 
man avoids that which is imperfect there is 
no need to point out how dearly he will be 
beloved by all his fellows. Here it is that 
the ancients have defined righteousness as 
that which ought to be, that which is fitting. 
If a man be a retainer, it is good that he 
should perform his service to his lord with 
all his might. If a woman be married, it is 
good that she should treat her parents-in-law 
with filial piety, and her husband with rever- 

















ence. For the rest, whatever. is good, that is 
righteousness, and the true path of man. 
The duty of man has been compared by 
the wise men of old toa high road. If you 
want to go to Yedo or to Nangasaki, if you 
want to go out to the front of the house orto 
the back of the house, if you wish to go into 
the next room or into some closet or other, 
there is a right road to each of these places ; 
if you do not follow the right road, scrambling 
over the roofs of houses and through ditches, 
crossing mountains and desert places, you will 
be utterly lost and bewildered. In the same 
way, if a man does that which is not good he 
is going astray from the high road. Filial 
piety in children, virtue in wives, truth among 
friends—but why enumerate all these things 
which are patent? All these are the right 
road and good ; but to grieve parents, to anger 
husbands, to hate and to breed hate in others, 
these are all bad things, these are all the 
wrong road. To follow these is to plunge 
into rivers, to run on to thorns, to jump into 
ditches, and brings thousands upon ten thou- 
sands of disasters. -It is true that if we do 
not pay great attention we shall not be able to 
follow the right road; fortunately we have 
heard by tradition the words of the learned 
Nakazawa Doni. I will tell you all about 
that in good time. It happened that once 
the learned Nakazawa went to preach at Ikeda 
in the province of Sesshin, and lodged witha 
rich family of the lower class. The master 
of the house, who was particularly fond of 
sermons, entertained the preacher hospitably 
and summoned his daughter, a girl some 
fourteen or fifteen years old, to wait upon him 
at dinner. This young lady was not only 
very pretty but also had charming manners ; 
so she arranged bouquets of flowers, and 
made tea, and played upon the harp, and 
laid herself out to please the learned man by 
singing songs. The preacher thanked her 
parents for all this, and said, ‘‘ Really it must 
be a very difficult thing to educate a young 
lady up to such a pitch as this.” The 
parents, carried away by their feelings, replied, 
“Yes,—when she is married she will hardly 
bring shame upon her husband’s family. 
Besides what she did now she can weave 
garlands of flowers round torches, and we had 
her taught to paint ‘a little.” And as they 
began to show a little conceit, the preacher 
said, ‘I am sure this is something quite out 
of the common run. Of course she knows 
how to rub: the shoulders and loins, and has 
learnt the art of shampooing?” The master 
of the house bristled up at this, and answered, 
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‘‘T may be very poor, but I've not fallen so 
low as to let my daughter learn shampooing.” 
The learned man, smiling, replied, ‘I think 
you are making a mistake when you put 
yourself in a rage. No matter whether her 
family be rich or poor, when a woman is per- 
forming her duties in her husband's house she 
must look upon her husband's parents as her 
own. If her honoured father-in-law or 
mother-in-law fail ill, her being able to plait 
flowers, and paint pictures, and make tea, 
will be of no use inthe sickroom. ‘To sham- 
poo her parents-in-law and nurse them affec- 
tionately, without employing either shampooer 
or servant-maid, is the right path of a 
daughter-in-lav. Do you mean to say that 
your daughter has not yet learned shampooing, 
an art which is essential to her following the 
right path of a wife? That is what I meant 
to ask just now. So useful a study is very 
important.” At this the master of the house 
was ashamed, and blushing, made many apolo- 
gies, as Ihave heard. Certainly the harp and 
guitar are very good things in their way, but to 
attend to nursing their parents is the right road 
of children. Lay this story to heart, and 
consider attentively where the right road 
lies. People who live near haunts of plea- 
sure become at last so fond of pleasure that 
they teach their daughters nothing but how 
to play on the harp and guitar, and train 
them up in the manners and ways of singing 
girls, but teach them nothing of their duties 
as daughters, and then very often they escape 
from their parents’ watchfulness, and elope. 
Nor is this the fault of the girls themselves, 
but the fault of the education which they 
have received from their parents. I do not 
mean to say that the harp and guitar, and 
songs and dramas, are useless things. If you 
listen attentively, all our songs incite to 
virtue, and condemn vice. In the song 
called ‘“‘The Four Sleeves,” for instance, 
there is the passage: “If people knew be- 
forehand all the misery that it brings, there 
would be less going out with young ladies to 
look at the flowers at night.” Please give 
your attention to this piece of poetry. This 
is the meaning of it. When a young man 
and a young lady set up a flirtation with the 
consent of their parents, they think that it 
will all be very delightful, and find themselves 
very much deceived. If they knew what a 
sad and cruel world this is, they would not 
act as they do. The quotation is from a 
song of remorse. This sort of thing happens 
but too often in the world. 

When a man marries a wife, he thinks how 











happy he will be, and how pleasant.it will be 
keeping house on his own account ; but, 
before the bottom of the family kettle has been 
scorched black, he will be like a.man learning 
to swim in a field, with his ideas. all. turned 
topsy-turvy, and, contrary to all his expecta- 
tions, he will find the pleasure of housekeep- 
ing to be all a delusion, Look at that 
woman there! Haunted by her cares, she 
takes no heed of her hair, or of her personal 
appearance. With her head all untidy, -her 
apron tied round her as a girdle, with a baby 
twisted into the bosom of her dress, she 
carries some wretched bean sauce which she 
has been. out to buy. What sort of a crea- 
ture is this? Tis all comes of not listening 
to the warnings of parents, and of not waiting 
for the proper time, but rushing suddenly 
into housekeeping ; and who is to blame in 
the matter? Passion, which does not pause 
to reflect. A child of five or six years will 
never think of learning to play the guitar for 
its own pleasure. What a ten million times 
miserable thing it is when parents, making 
their little girls hug a great guitar, listen with 
pleasure to the poor little things playing on 
instruments big enough for them to climb 
upon, and squeaking out songs io their shrill 
treble voices. Now I must beg you to listen 
to me carefully. If you get confused, and 
don’t keep a sharp look-out, your children 
brought up upon harp and guitar-playing will 
be abandoning their parents, and running 
away secretly. Depend upon it, from all 
that is licentious and meretricious, something 
monstrous will come forth. The poet who 
wrote “The Four Sleeves,’ regarded it as 
the right path of instruction to convey a 
warning against vice. But the theatre, and 
dramas, and fashionable songs,—if the moral 
that they convey is missed,—are a very great 
mistake. Although you may think it very 
right and proper that a young lady should 
practise nothing but the harp and guitar until 
her marriage, I tell you that it is not so; for 
if she misses the moral of her songs and 
music, there is the danger of her falling in 
love with some man, and eloping. Whileson 
this subject, I have an amusing story to tell 
ou. 
‘ Once upon a time, a frog, who lived at 
Kioto, had long been desirous of going to 
see Osaka. One spring, having made up 
his mind,.he started off to see Osaka and all 
its famous places. By a series of hopson 
all fours he reached the temple opposite 
Nishi-no-Oka, and thence by the western 
road he arrived at Yamazaki, and began to 
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ascend the mountain called Tenézan. Now 
it so happened that a frog from Osaka had 
determined to visit Kioto, and had also as- 
cended Tenézan, and on the summit the two 
frogs met, made acquaintance, and told one 
another their intentions; so they began to 
complain about all the trouble they had gone 
through and had arrived only half-way after 
all. If they went on to Osaka and Kioto 
their legs and loins would certainly not hold 
out ; here was the famous mountain Tend- 
zan, from the top of which the whole of 
Kioto and Osaka could be seen: if they 
stood on tiptoe and stretched their backs 
and looked at the view, they would save 
themselves from stiff legs. Having come to 
this conclusion, they both stood up on tiptoe 
and looked about them; when the Kioto 
frog said, “ Really, looking at the famous 
places of Osaka which I have heard so much 
about, they don’t seem to me to differ a bit 
from Kioto. Instead of giving myself any 
further trouble to go on, I shall just return 
home.” 

The Osaka frog, blinking with his eyes, 
said, with a contemptuous smile, “ Well, I 
have heard a great deal of talk about this 
Kioto being as beautiful as the flowers, but 
it is just Osaka over again. We had better 
go home.” 

And so the two frogs, politely bowing 
to one another, hopped off home with an 
important swagger. 

Now, although this is a very funny little 
story, you will not understand the drift of it 
atonce. The frogs thought that they were 
looking in front of them, but as when they 
stood up their eyes were in the back of their 
heads, each was looking at his native place 
all the while that he believed himself to be 
looking at the place he wished to go to. 
The frogs stared to any amount, it is true, 
but then they did not take care that the ob- 
ject looked at was the right object, and so it 
was that they fell into error. Please listen 
attentively. A certain poet says, “ Wonder- 
ful are the frogs ! though they go on all-fours 
in an attitude of humility, their eyes are 
always turned ambitiously upwards.” A de- 
lightful poem! Men, although they say with 
their mouths, “ Yes, yes—Your wishes shall 
be obeyed —certainly, certainly—You are 
perfectly right,” are like frogs with their eyes 
turned upward. Vain fools, meddlers ready 
to undertake any job, however much above 
their powers. This is what is called in the 
text “casting away your heart, and not 
knowing where to seek for it.” Although 





these men profess to undertake any earthly 
thing, when it comes to the point leave 
them to themselves—they are unequal to 
the task: and if you tell them this, they 
answer, “By the labour of our own 
bodies we earn four money, and the food 
of our mouths is of our own getting. We 
are under obligations to no man. If we 
did not depend upon ourselves, how can we 
live in the world?” ‘There are plenty of 
people who use these words, “ myself,” and 
‘“‘my own,” thoughtlessly and at random. 
How false is this belief that they profess ! 
If there were no system of government by 
superiors, but an anarchy, then people who 
vaunt themselves and their own powers would 
not stand for a day. In the old days, at the 
time of the warat Ichino-tani, Minamoto-no- 
Voshitsune left Mikusa, in the province of 
Tamba, and attacked Setsu. Overtaken by 
the night among the mountains, he knew not 
what road to follow ; so he sent for his re- 
tainer, Benkei, of the temple called Musashi, 
and told him to light the “ big torches” as 
they had agreed upon. Benkei received his 
orders and transmitted them to the troops, 
who immediately dispersed through all the 
valleys and set fire to the houses of the in- 
habitants, so that one and all blazed up, and 
thanks to the light of this fire, they reached 
Ichino-tani, as the story goes. If you think 
attentively you will see the allusion. Those 
who boast about my warehouse, my house, 
my farm, my daughter, my wife, hawking 
about this “ My” of theirs like pedlars,—let 
there once come trouble and war in the 
world, and for all their vaingloriousness they 
will be as helpless as turtles. Let them be 
thankful that peace is established throughout 
the world. The humane government reaches 
to every frontier: the officials of every 
department keep watch night and day ; when 
a man sleeps under his roof at night, how can 
he say that it is thanks to himself that he 
stretchzs his limbs in slumber? You go 
your rounds to see that the shutters are 
closed, and the front door fast, and having 
taken every precaution, you lay yourself 
down to rest in peace. And what a 
precaution after all! A board, four-tenths of 
an inch thick, planed down front and rear 
until it is only two-tenths of an inch thick. 
A fine precaution in very truth! A precau- 
tion which may be blown down with a breath. 
Do you suppose such a thing as that would 
frighten a thief from breaking in? This is 
the state of the case. Here are men who by 
the benevolence and virtue of their rulers 
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live in a delightful world, and yet, forgetting 
the mysterious Providence that watches over 
them, keep on singing their own praises. 
Selfish egotists! ‘My property amounts to 
five thousand ounces of silver. I may 
sleep with my eyes turned up, and eat and 
take my pleasure, if I live, for five hundred 
or even seven hundred years. I have five 
warehouses and twenty-five houses. I hold 
other people’s bills for fifteen hundred ounces 
of silver.” And so he dances a jig* for 
joy, and has no fear lest poverty should come 
upon him for fifty or a hundred years. 
Minds like frogs with eyes in the middie of 
their backs! Foolhardy thoughts! A 
trusty castle of defence indeed! How little 
it can be depended upon! And when such 
men are sleeping quietly, how can they tell 
that their houses may not be turned into 
those “ big torches” we were talking about 
just now, or that a great earthquake will not 
be upheaved ? Such are the chances of this 
fitful world! With regard to the danger of 
over-confidence, I have a little tale to tell 
you. Be so good as to wake up from 
drowsiness and listen attentively. There isa 
certain powerful murex, the surzaye, with a 
very strong lid to its shell. Now this clam, 
if it hears that there is any danger astir, 
shuts up its shell from within with a loud 
noise, and thinks itself perfectly safe, One 
day a snapper and another fish, lost in envy at 
this, said: “What a strong castle this 
is of yours, Mr. Murex; when you shut 
up your lid from within, nobody can 
so much as point a finger at you. A 
capital figure you make, sir.” When he 
heard this, the murex, stroking his beard, 
replied: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, although you are 
so good as to say so, it’s nothing to boast of 
in the way of safety; still, when I shut 
myself up thus, I do not feel much anxiety.” 
And as he was speaking thus, with the pride 
that apes humility, there came the noise of 
a great splash, and the murex, shutting up his 


1 Literally, ‘‘a dance of the province Tosa, ” 





lid as quickly as possible, kept quite still, 
and thought to himself what in the world the 


noise could be. Could it bea net? Could 
it be a fish-hook? What a bore it was, 
always having to keep such a sharp look- 
out. Were the snapper and the other fish 
caught? he wondered, and he felt quite 
anxious about them; however, at any rate, 
he was safe. And so the time passed, and 
when he thought all was safe he stealthily 
opened his shell and slipped out his head, 
and looked allaround him. There seemed to 
be something wrong, something with which 
he was not familiar. As he looked a little 
more carefully, lo and behold! there he was 
in a fishmonger’s shop, with a card marked 
“16 cash” on his back! Poor shellfish! I 
think there are some people not unlike him to 
be found in China and India. How little 
self is to be depended upon! There is a 
moral poem which says: “It is easier to 
ascend to the cloudy heaven without a ladder, 
than to depend entirely on oneself.” 

This is what is meant by the text, “Ifa 
man casts his heart from him he knows not 
where to seek for it.” Think twice upon 
everything that you do. To take care for the 
examination of that which relates to yourself, 
but to look only at that which concernsothers, 
is to cast your heart from you. Casting 
your heart from you does not mean that your 
heart actually leaves you. What is meant is 
that youdo not examine your own conscience, 
nor must you think that what I have said 
upon this point of self-confidence applies 
only to wealth and riches. To rely on your 
talents, to rely on the services you have 
rendered, to rely on your cleverness, to rely 
on your judgment, to rely on your strength, 
to rely on your rank, and to think yourself 
secure in the possession of these, is to place 
yourselves in the same category with the 
murex in the story. In all things examine 
your own consciences. The examination of 
your own hearts is above all essential. 

Here the preacher leaves his place. 
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PHILIPPINE OF FLANDERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE Wi1T (NEE GuizoT) Ly HENky FRIH. 


PART I].—THE CAPTIVES RELEASE. 


GS HILIPPE of France once again 


commanded the Count of Flan- 
ders to his presence, and heralds- 
at-arms were sent to summon 


y 
at) 





messengers found the count at Winendale. 

“ They found him,” says the old chronicler, 
‘‘surrounded by his childrenand many nobles, 
in. the chapel where mass was being per- 
formed, and the heralds came before him 
producing their authority from the king. 
They even laid hands upon the count, 
demanding that he should render himself 
within fifteen days in the Chatelet in Paris, 
to answer for his malfaisance. When Sire 
Robert, the count’s son, and his brother saw 
the heralds touch .their father, they inconti- 
nently exclaimed, that such a glove-chal- 
lenge demanded in reply nothing less than a 
clenched fist,! and they should be taught 
how to, advance a hand against such a per- 
sonage as the Comte de Flandres. But 
when the count himself perceived it, he said, 
‘Young gentlemen, why do you demand 
reparation at the hands of these poor but 
faithful senators, who are only carrying out 
their master’s orders? It is not from them 
that we- should seek reparation; but when 
on the field of battle you meet those who 
sent them, then you shall avenge your- 
selves,’ ” 

So. war was declared. But the skilful 
diplomacy of Philippe le Bel had untied the 
bonds of the alliance formed against him. The 
Emperor Adolphe found himself confronted 
by the German princes so soon as he made 
preparations to march against France, The 
English barons, disgusted by the manifold 
exactions of Edward I., who had arbitrarily 
seized all the wool in the country to send to 
Flanders, refused to follow their sovereign 
over the sea. 

Thus the powerful will of the King of 
England had met with a check, and the 

' The delicate yet powerful meaning of the original 
can only be conveyed by some such ‘expression as the 
above. The ‘“‘gage” (or glove) thrown down asa 


challenge left the hand bare for a blow. This, we 
take it, is what is meant. (Trans.) 


assistance promised to the Flemings did not 


|arrive. It was not even then in the power of 


a king of England to do precisely as he chose. 

Meanwhile, the French troops had entered 
Flanders under the command of Robert 
| d’Artois. Robert de Béthune marched 


him to the court. The king’s| against them, but King Philippe’s gold had 


already undermined Flemish loyalty. On 


‘the battle-field of Bulscaen more than one 


commander and his men passed over to the 
French. The rout of the Flemish army 
was complete, and King Edward I., who 
had at length disembarked in Flanders, 
was obliged to take refuge in Ghent with 
the Count Guy, for the English force was 
not sufficient to enable him to make any 
diversion in the count’s favour. 

Philippe le Bel had no desire to wage war 
against the English, and accordingly made 
overtures of peace. The Pope seconded 
these efforts, and when Edward returned to 
England—after the archers had endeavoured 
to pillage and fire the city of Ghent—a 
treaty had been secretly concluded between 
the two monarchs, by which the marriage of 
Prince Edward with Isabelle of France was 
arranged. 

Count Guy was very angry at this, and his 
rage at length found vent. For a long time 
he had refused to believe that the English 
had abandoned him,. ‘‘Some day his country 
may have need of mine as mine has of his, 
and then—— !” 

Now Philippe withdrew from Count Guy 
the title of Count of Flanders, and the 
representations which Guillaume de Namur 
carried to the King of England fell to the 
ground. Robert de Béthune had gone to 
Rome to request the Pope to interdict the 
nuptials of Prince Edward with Isabelle of 
France, in the name of his sister Isabelle. 
The young count had discreetly remained 
silent when: that sister Isabelle had been 
substituted for Philippine in the marriage 
contract, 

“Holy father,” pleaded Robert, “your most 
devoted son, the Count of Flanders, is very 
greatly afflicted, and his grief will be great 
indeed, if this marriage with the French 





princess be permitted, while the former en- 
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gagement, ratified by the most solemn 
oaths, is set aside. And what an advantage 
it will be to have for a son-in-law the son of 
the English king, when we may hope that 
the bonds of our relationship and friendship 
will be drawn closer. It will also be a great 
thing that our subjects should be assured of 
future peace and. concord with England, for 
we Flemish and the British are neighbours, 
and accustomed to trade with one another.” 

But all Robert’s arguments availed nothing 
gainst the iron resolution of the Pope. 

** An alliance between France and England 
is much more important to us than any 
agreements between England and Flanders,” 
replied the astute Boniface VIII. He had 
made up his mind to arbitrate between the 
two kings, and to lend all the weight of his 
apostolic authority to annul the convention 
between the King of England and the Count 
of Flanders. The young prince was accord- 
ingly betrothed to Isabelle of France, an 
alliance which made him miserable for life, 
and tended to the eternal shame of a 
princess who was known as the She-Wolf of 
France. 

The news was quickly carried to Philip- 
pine by her faithful attendant, and the intel- 
ligence soon was bruited abroad that a grand 
alliance was in prospect for Isabelle of 
France, who: was not much esteemed at 
court, nor was she beloved by the poor, for 
she was distant and disdainful towards 
them. 

“ We shall not put on mourning when she 
crosses the sea,” said the ladies in waiting to 
each other, “if, haply, the English king will 
only, choose dames of his own country to 
wait upon her.” 

But the nurse had persistently declined 
to credit the reports she had heard. 

“The English king has. sworn to Mon- 
seigneur that his son shall wed the Demoiselle 
de Flandres and no other,” she said. 

“But our Holy Father, the Pope, has 
decided that such an engagement is of no 
consequence whatever,” retorted the French- 
women. 

Then the irate attendant had hastened to 
her young mistress, and told her indignantly 
that both courtiers and kitchen-maids had 
heard that the English Prince Edward was to 
be married to Madame Isabelle, and by the 
Pope's direction the former engagement had 
been annulled. 

Philippine raised ker hands in. silent 
prayer to heaven. She had made up her 
mind to the sa¢rifice long ago. 





But notwithstanding her fortitude the 
brave young girl was growing weaker and 
weaker in her prison solitude. She had 
reflected upon the probable consequences 
of the passing events, and was sure that 
her prison doors would never open for her 
again. 

* My father’s only hope was in King 
Edward,”’ she murmured. “The Court of 
Flanders is not sufficiently powerful to 
contend against such odds.” 

Even had Philippine entertained any 
doubt on the subject, the insolent raillery 
of the queen would have undeceived her. 
All the ornaments and presents sent by the 
young prince were maliciously paraded for 
her inspection. ‘The captive said nothing ; 
she had in former days fancied she might 
wear the jewels of the English crown, but 
she had ere this schooled herself'to Yook upon 
such perishable riches with indifference. 

‘* My crown is prepared for me elsewhere,” 
she thought, “and it will not be much longer 
withheld.” 

Other people thought so too. Every day 
her faithful nurse noticed the thinness of the 
white arms, the fading colour and the gradual 
loss of the rounded figure, which looked 
even more emaciated beneath the rich gar- 
ments which continued to arrive as hereto- 
fore from Flanders, and if the jealousy of 
the queen sometimes prompted her to. re- 
turn these presents, the ability and address 
of the merchants entrusted with the carrying 
out of the count’s orders always baffled her. 
The Demoiselle de Flandres was but the 
ghost of her former self, but when she made 
her appearance at a court ceremony she out- 
shone all the ladies present. 

“T will give you her fine dresses when 
she is in her grave,” said Jeanne de Navarre 
to her attendants, and they watched with a 
fiendish pleasure the ever-growing languor of 
the step, and the rapidly-increasing pallor of 
the young captive. 

“ The Demoiselle will never see her native 
land again,’ Aymery, de Roberval would 
say sadly to his mother as they. watched 
Philippine; and ‘the good. dame did not 
reproach her son for the evident interest he 
took in the dying girl. “‘ He does-not know 
to what ‘his thoughts. are tending,” the good 
lady would say to herself, “and. better for a 
knight ‘to’ fix his heart too high than too 
low.” 

And indeed Philippine’s, thought$ -were 
€onstantly fixed upon far higher things than 
these. : She ‘had at first faced her captivity 
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boldly for her father’s sake, for the welfare 
of her native land. She had sacrificed her- 
self in order that her sister might take her 
place. But in spite of all this she had seen 
her fondest hopes decay one by one; her 
devotion and self-sacrifice had apparently 
been as forgotten by her relatives as she 
herself was. So her thoughts had turned 
to the happiness of eternity, and she prayed 
for deliverance; while the nurse would re- 
mark with sorrow how the greedy heiresses of 
Philippine’s dresses were awaiting her, and 
Philippine knew that they would not have to 
wait long. 

“The dayrapidly approaches,” she thought. 
“God will soon open to me the gates 
of this prison and the pcrtals of Paradise.” 

The sad day at length dawned, and with- 
out pain or sudden shock, in a series of 
fainting fits, each longer than the preceding, 
the life of the young girl ebbed slowly away ; 
the wish to die had preceded her death. 

“‘Oh, Lord, take me,” she murmured; 
**take me to Thyself.” 

The Lord had heard her prayer. On the 
morning of the 8th of May, 1300, the pure 
soul of Philippine de Flandres waved aloft to 
heaven. For five long years she had languished 
in captivity. 

About the same time as the Demoiselle de 
Flandres had been received into her Saviour’s 
arms, Charles de Valois, brother of the King 
of France, entered Flanders at the head of a 
powerful army, and marched upon Ghent, 
the keys of which town were delivered to 
him. In vain the Pope had protested against 
the invasion of Flanders, in vain: had he 
caused himself to be publicly proclaimed the 
vicar and successor of Christ; the allied 
princes would not listen to his intercession, 
and the Flemings were humbled by the 
French invaders. The bourgeois had all 
been corrupted by Gallic gifts and promises, 
forthe French would never have dared to 
invade the Flemish frontier had the inhabi- 
tants remained faithful to their ruler. 

The courage of Guy de Dampierre had at 
length given way. He made over his terri- 
tory to Robert de Béthune, and gave himself 
up to Charles de Valois begging for peace. 
The white hairs of the suppliant, his con- 
tinued misfortune, perhaps also the remem- 
brance of the young girl he had frequently 
seen at the Louvre, touched the heart of the 
prince, and he came to terms with the count, 
saying,— 

“T will do all in my power to obtain from 
His Majesty the grant of your land, and I 








will pledge you my word that if you will 
surrender to the king in Paris, you shall be | 
permitted to leave France.” 3 

The count knew the value of princes § 
pledges too well to put much faith in this J 
promise. But he had no option, and for the | 
last time he set out for Paris attended by a 7 
large retinue of nobles and citizens. Robert 7 
and Guillaume also accompanied their father. 

“T leave behind me sons to sustain my | 
name,” said the old man proudly, as he bade 7 
farewell to Guy, Jean, and Henri, who re- § 
mained in their native land. q 

If his subjects feared him and had betrayed 7 
him: if his allies had proved faithless, the 
old count still was able to recognize with joy © 
that all his descendants had, right loyally, { 
remained true to the last. 

“ Children are a crown to their parents,” he | 
murmured as he gazed upon them: but his | 
thoughts flew sadly to the Louvre, where she 
—the dearest of all—she who had devoted © 
herself so completely to his will was slowly | 
dying far from him. 
hope that in yielding himself up to the king 
in Paris that he might be permitted a last 
interview with the daughter he so fondly loved. 

‘* Tt may be that we shall meet but to part 
—but if, alas! she expire in my arms, at least 
I shall see her again!” 

He little thought, however, that the fiat 
for the captive’s release had already gone 
forth, and that a power mightier far than any 
king of earth had intervened to render walls 
and bars unable to hold her longer in the 
thraldom under which she had suffered so 
long and so cruelly. 

“If God will,’ exclaimed the father, in 
whose heart the flood of love and parental 
tenderness was now at its full, “in a few 
short hours I shall once more fold in my 
arms and to my heart, the best and truest 
daughter that was ever given by God to man.” 

And Robert and Guillaume, as they rode 
by their father’s side, seeing how his heart 
was feeding, as it were, on the hope of being 
shortly face to face with the daughter and 
sister who had suffered so much and so 
willingly for them all, encouraged the old 
man’s thought, speaking cheerily to him, and 
bidding him take courage, as, by the grace 
of God and their good swords to boot, which 
should soon ring on the Frenchmen’s harness 
as lustily as hammer on opposing anvil, all 
should be well once more for Flanders, her 
count, and her people. 

And in such a mood, in which hope in 
the future was high, they journeyed to Pzris. 
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producing their authority from the king They even laid hands 
upon the count.” 


“The heralds came before him, 
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sidered to bring good luck; or a row of 


£N the midst of this past exciting | 
season of wars and rumours of | 
wars, political tumult, and trade | 
depression, what a relief to 
turn from all disturbing elements, 
and pass a few weeks in a land of milk and 
honey, of brooks and fountains, whose chief | 
characteristic is peace! How many unfading 
mental visions have been added to our store 
of such treasures, during those happy 
days, to serve as substitutes for any adequate 
photographs of the scenes which charmed 
us! Sun-pictures are by no means a strong | 
point in the Black Forest—there is, alas ! 
no Frith there. It is a remarkable fact, that 
if a beautiful spot cam be taken from an ugly 
point of view, thither the German photo- 
gtapher directs his lens—if a picturesque 
building Aas a plainer side, most faithfully 
that side is reproduced. And there is no 
excuse for such want of appreciativeness, 
so foreign in general to the German’s artistic 
eye. What can be more truly enchanting 
than a regular Schwarzwald house? Let 
me try to describe one specimen among 
hundreds. 

To begin with, look at the enormous 
peaked thatched roof, coming down like a 
hat over the low sides, giving the effect of the 
building being all roof; a ridge of grass, or 
weeds, ornaments the top, and underneath, 
when autumn draws near, hangs a thick fringe 
of brilliant yellow maize—a charming contrast 
tothe brown above. The windows—perhaps 
filled with old round panes—are wreathed 
with vines, whose perfectly-shaped leaves 
surely never show off so exquisitely as when 
relieved against the deep rich chocolate 
colour of the background. Every detail is 
in harmony—the gray-and-blue jug standing 
on the sill—the carved wooden gallery sup- 
porting the bright pink family bedding, put 
out daily to air—the huge yellow flat hat, 





| aloft. 





with its large red rosettes, hung on a nail, ; 
the medley of bunches of flax and hemp, 
the ox yokes and slung ladders filling every 
available spare corner. In one part a recess 
contains shelves on which stand rows of bee- 
hives, their tops adorned with tiny sprays of 
artificial flowers. From the highest window 
you may notice a pole protruding, round 
which is twisted a withered wreath, one of 
the so-called “ palms ” blessed by the priests 
in the churches on Palm Sunday, and con- 
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pigeons sunning themselves are perched 
Sometimes a life-sized crucifix is 
fastened to the walls, nearly always a small 
one, or the image of a saint. Last, but not 
least, the Aausfrau peeps from the casement, 
over her pots of pinks or geraniums—her 
gray hair strained back from the sunburnt 
face and covered with a kerchief of that 
peculiar scarlet-crimson hue only worn here, 

In many of these dwellings the great 
barns fill a most conspicuous place; they 
occupy the space beneath the roof, and their 


| huge doors are reached by a broad grass- 


grown path, slanting up fromthe road. Both 
barns and roofs vary in different parts of the 
Forest ; those at Hochenschwand, its highest 
inhabited ffarr-dorf, 3,402 feet above the sea, 
exposed to every wind that blows, and per- 
fectly swallowed up in snow during the long 
winter, are chiefly made of wooden shingles 
—with which, indeed, many of the houses are 
covered, encased as it were in scales; thou- 
sands of these small pieces of wood, each 
fastened on with its own nail, are required 
for one building. The barns in some valleys 
are the lower storey, the family living above. 

Some of the most characteristic houses 
we saw were between Triberg and Hausach, 
and in the outlying districts of Wolfach, but 
nearly all are delightful in their way. An 
indescribable air of peace and plenty sur- 
rounds these dwellings, especially those 
belonging to the richer Bauern, or farmers— 
partly owing to their position in the midst of 
pasture lands and gardens back from the 
road, and although scattered in narrow 
valleys, whose sides are completely covered 
with forest, sweeping away as far as the eye 
can reach—the trees immediately near the 
homestead are apples, pears, or cherries. 
Much cannot be said for the gardens ; except 
pinks, sunflowers, and dahlias, there is little 
variety. 

And now for the inhabitants of these out- 
wardly fascinating abodes—their interior, it 
must be confessed, being somewhat dark, 
grimy, and bleak ; the great farmhouses are, 
however, exceptions ; although gloomy, they 
are well furnished, with at any rate, cooking 
utensils, and I hear of wonderful brass pans 
amongst them. The farmer and his family 
do not dine in the kitchen, but in an 
adjoining room, servants and all together. 
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Often for supper, the A/adchen brings in a 
sort of small clothes-basket, piled with 
roasted potatoes, and throws them all out 
upon the table ; each person collects a heap 
in front of himself, and dips his spoon in 
common with everyone else into a huge 
bowl of milk ; after supper is over, and the 
spoons washed, everyone puts the one 
he had been using into a tin apparatus 
full of holes into which the spoons fit: 
such is the Glotterthal fashion. As to 
the smaller houses, the dim light hardly per- 
mits you to notice the crucifix invariably 
hung up in the corner, and surrounded with 
prints of saints, the long-legged, curiously 
shaped chairs, the black or green stove, and 
general want of comfort. 

First comes the Hoch Bauer himself, who 
owns several acres of land, and can harness 
4wvo or three pairs of oxen in his ramshackle 
carts. And when I think of his race, once 
more I am far away in that deep secluded 
valley in the heart of the Kniebis, with its 
sparkling streams and ma/lerisch water-mills, 
and most impressive forest scenery—where, 
as it were in a cul-de-sac, stands a typical 
German bath—BZad Antogast—very seldom 
visited by English tourists. It is Sunday 
afternoon, and from far and near the 
peasants are winding their way to the enor- 
mous Curhaille, there to valse, as is their 
weekly custom, to a very fair brass band, 
varying this amusement by constant draughts 
ot the medicinal spring! Specially remark- 
able, as they drive up in their quaint, com- 
fortable Bernese wagon, with its comical bolt- 
upright little hood, is one particular couple. 
Truly a stattlicher Mensch is the Hoch Bauer, 
very tall and large, with a Napoleonic type 
of face, hooked nose and firm chin, but an 
un-Napoleonic expression of perfect good 
humour and benevolence; his coat of ex- 
cellent black cloth is very long, and lined 
with brilliant scarlet, his open waistcoat of 
the same colour contrasts with a dazzling 
«white shirt, he wears high boots with black 
laces, and a round low black hat, and moves 
in and out of the great hall with an air of 
<lignified prosperity and self-respect. 

Following him everywhere, and never 
joining the dancers, is his young wife, with 
s«ch a shy, modest look in her dark brown 
eves—scarcely shaded by the frill of black 
izce sewn round her gold-backed tight cap; 
very short and in countless plaits is her blue 
petticoat, very full are her puffed gigot 
sleeves, a bright green apron is tied round 
the waist, which ends just below her arms, a 








coloured handkerchief crosses her bosom, 
and from the narrow black velvet neck- 
ribbon hangs a small gold cross; snowy 
white stockings and low shoes complete 
her costume. See, a good-looking young 
peasant comes up to ask her to dance; she 
refuses—and quite a pretty little scene 
follows, as he continues urging her, and her 
good-natured husband evidently giving per- 
mission, after much blushing and pressing 
she allows the youth to lead her away, and 
off they go, so lightly, to join the circle of 
valsers, the worthy Bauer meanwhile find- 
ing himself a good stand-point, where with 
a smile of pleasure he watches his little /rau’s 
enjoyment. It is rather absurd to see the 
fifty or sixty low black felt hats whirling 
round, as their owners never lay them aside. 

This farmer of whom I have been speaking 
had come from some distance, and was a 
man of importance, and rich withal—indeed, 
the incomes of farmers in this locality some- 
times amount to more than £200 per 
annum. Curiously enough the youngest son 
inherits, which explains why Johann in 
Auerbach’s charming “ Barfissele” was the 
heir, instead of his elder brother. The 
wealthy Bauerin who owns the “ Stern” inn, 
in the lovely Hollenthal, pays a fabulous sum 
in taxes, and one of her daughters, educated 
in Paris, has married a French officer—yet 
at present anything like pretension is un- 
known, and the Frau Wirthin appears every 
day in her ¢racht, or costume, to welcome her 
numerous summer guests. 

There is very little actual poverty in the 
Forest; the peasants by incessant labour, 
contrive to make both ends meet, and the 
knowledge that they are working on their 
own bits of land, and for themselves, must con- 
siderably lighten, or rather sweeten their toil. 
Then, too, clock-making and wood-carving 
employ great numbers of people at Triberg, 
Furtwangen, and other centres for such work ; 
and other industries are mentioned in Miss 
Seguin’s most graphic and truthful book on 
the Black Forest. A stranger finds it rather 
difficult to obtain much information from the 
natives themselves, their Alemannic dialect 
is often not understood even by Germans; 
it is not easy to carry on a fluent conversation 
with that ancient crone in her enormous 
coolie-like straw hat who always says /o for /a, 
and odend for abend, or with the old smooth- 
faced shrewd peasant, who as he drives his 
patient oxen, “ Nagelie” and “Strous,” home- 
wards, remarks that it is spote. Addchen be- 
comes Midle, and Fraulein, Friule, the 
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diminutive / being tacked on as often as pos- 
sible to a word ; in fact the dialect differs as 
much from ordinary German as broad York- 
shire from pure English. 

It makes one melancholy to think that in 
a few years the costumes of the Schwarzwald 
will be traditions of the past. At present 
there are many secluded valleys whose in- 
habitants all wear them, but since the open- 
ing of the wonderful railway from Offenburg 
to Donaueschingen, made by Italian work- 
men (who seem to have been greatly liked 
by the people), and the prospect of more iron 
roads connécting the different parts of the 
Forest, making its recesses more accessible,* 
it is impossible to doubt that the present 
primitiveness of the peasants in dress and 
manners will pass away, and the love of 
marks and pfennige spring up in their simple 
hearts. For now they are in the stage of 
taking keen interest in a stranger’s doings, 
and great was the politeness and willing 
attention we always received from them. 
They were always much excited about the 
sketching operations of one of our party, and 
most willing to sit for their portraits, from the 
village patriarch in scarlet waistcoat, black 
leather knee-breeches, blue stockings, and fur 
cap, to the ancient Triberg dame, whose won- 
derful orange hat was an object, hardly of 
admiration, but certainly of interest, to us 
strangers. Strange indeed are these most 
unbecoming of head-gear, becoming yearly 
scarcer, as thé young women—and this is not 
surprising—tefuse to wear them. They are 
a very jarge, high chimney-pot of straw, 
covered “with the brightest orange glaze, 
without aserap of trimming, fastened under 
the chin with ‘broad black ribbon. Jacobina, 
of Triberg notoriety, was very proud of havy- 
ing been phoétographed in’ hers, and always 
carefully carried the catte of herself in the 
crown of her much-noted hat. Formerly she 
must have walked in company with many 
such, judging from the remarkable pictures in 
the Watlfahrt Kirche; er ‘Pilgrimage Church 
at Triberg, where is a very'old and famous 
figure of the Virgin in a hooped petticoat, 
much resorted: to in’ cases of trouble, and 
supposed to be gratified by the offerings of 
pictures of the: objects ‘for which her inter- 
cession ig implored, Seldom have I seen 
anything more curious or mirth-provoking, 


* Happily since Moltke’s visit in. October, 1879, 
to Freiburg, with his brilliant staff, the prospect of 
the Héllenthal being decorated by a railway seems less 
probable, owitig doubtless to its: uselessness on mili- 
tary grounds, 





were it not for the realization of the simple 
heart-faith—though, alas, so sadly, so mourn- 
fully misdirected—of the donors, than the 
series of small home-made productions 
thickly covering the walls in one part of that 
dampest of churches. The objects of their 
solicitude are generally their Vie, or cattle, 
and innumerable bright red cows, with the 
most remarkable bodies and legs, are repre- 
sented, sometimes alone, sometimes standing 
in rows in their stalls, in the upper division of 
the painting, while nearly always the figure of 
the owner is below—the tall, yellow-hatted 
mother kneeling in front, with a row of 
daughters gradually diminishing in size behind 
her, the father with his boys ditto facing 
her. The Virgin above, or perhaps a sick 
person on a bedstead of marvellous perspec- 
tive, is painted, and each has its accompany- 
ing sentence: Gott sei gelobt! or Heilige 
Maria, bitt fiir uns / or Sei gesegnet, O heilige 
und unbefleckte Mutter Maria, bet dir ist Hilfe 
und Gnade. Dozens of such cards hung on 
the mouldy walls, and heaps of old ones, 
together with decayed crutches, occupied 
the corners ; owing to the damp and frail 
material, I saw none older than 1852. 

Such perishable memorials seem favourites 
in these parts; at the back of the simple 
wooden crosses in the little “ Friedhof” at 
Wolfach small prints were nailed, all of 
course sacred subjects, and some really 
beautiful in expression of face and design ; 
most were printed at Einsiedeln. The offer- 
ings in the small chapel of St. Ottilia, near 
Freiburg, are almost more curious than those 
at Triberg. Here is a medicinal spring, 
famed for the good its waters do to weak 
eyes, supposed to have been miraculously 
raised from the ground in defence of St. 
Ottilia, whose image in the Benedictine habit 
is represented everywhere as carrying a 
book on which stands two eyes. From 
every part of the chapel you are watched 
by eyes; on the wall to the left of the 
altar hangs a very thick double or treble 
row of votive offerings, diminutive wax 
models of eyes, some almost black with age 
and dust; on the opposite wall hang cards 
and prints—still eyes, always eyes—of every 
description, colour, and mis-shape depicted 
on them; amongst them hang shades, whose 
use is over. Here even the Virgin seems 
forgotten, and from the frightful black, white, 
and gilt head and bust on the altar, to the 
pretty blue-eyed, fair-haired stone figure at 
the entrance; all is in honour of St. Ottilia, 
who reigns supreme—literally an idol. Ina 
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little side room, the date over whose door is 
1507, is a most extraordinary model on a 
miniature stage of the life of the saint. Here 
you see her father’s castle of Hohenburg in 
the Vosges, whence she fled on his refusal to 
allow her to become a Christian; the cave 
where she is kneeling, her pursuers, includ- 
ing the heathen count she is intended to 
marry, approaching its entrance, but before 
they arrive, the rock closes around her, and 
a spring bursts from it, whose healing waters 
trace their origin to her prayers for aid. A 
small open temple in the foreground is the 
scene of a future occurrence in her life—her 
baptism by a bishop. On the roof stand 
four angels clothed in coloured satin gar- 
ments, with high “ buskins,” trimmed with 
lace, peculiar round yellow wings, and 
altogether most un-angelic-like appearance. 
The ‘“‘Supper at Cana” is also on the stage, 
where wax figures in the remains of gold- 
brocaded dresses sit on high-backed quaint 
German chairs, and a /footman in livery 
brings the soup from the kitchen on the left, 
from whose chimney a chimney-sweeper is 
seen arising! These are all very old, and on 
that account alone to be viewed without 
pain and disgust; but even now their 
ludicrous and irreverent side is unnoticed 
by the people, who regard them with un- 
affected admiration, and describe them as 
wunderhiibsch. 

In the Forest, as a rule, the modern figures 
of our Lord, the Virgin, and the numerous 
saints, do possess a refinement of expres- 
sion and delicacy of colour which is pleas- 
ing, but this cannot be said of the wayside 
crucifixes, which are very rude and painful. 
One or two are very curious; for example, in 
the beautiful Simonswald, where a sort of 
triangle projects from the centre of the very 
high cross, on one side of which is a large 
wooden figure of the centurion on horse- 
back, and on the other the mourning women ; 
while life-size painted models of the sponge 
and reed, the nails, and hammer, and ladder, 
are fastened to the cross, on whose summit 
is a large cock. Shrines like a box with a 
glass front, set on end on the top of a stone 
post, are very common, and as far as their 
contents can be seen, they are the meanest 
little figures possible of saints and the 
Virgin, but many are so dark behind their 
glass or grating that the grimy interior is 


_ almost invisible. 


The charge of untidiness cannot be ap- 
plied to the Schwarzwald churches, which 
are kept in excellent order; the brilliant 


pyramids of artificial roses on the altars, the 
painted saints, the brass buckets for holy 
water, are so fresh and bright that they a’! 
seem newly restored, or constantly swept 
with feather brushes kept for perpetual use, 
as was actually ordered by will by a founder 
of one of the chapels in the Freiburg Minster. 


which deserve a passing notice in this slight 
sketch of summer recollections—the two 
most interesting, except that same Minster, 
the most perfect specimen of a Gothic 
church in Germany, whose wonderful lace- 
work spire is indescribably beautiful, and 
does truly testify to the master minds of the 
Middle Ages, and the architectural degeneracy 
of their descendants. After driving for two 
or three hours in pastoral valleys, and 
gradually ascending through tree-embosomed 
villages, you suddenly emerge on a bare, 
bleak hill-side, where stands visible from afar 
the huge Byzantine towers of the once famous 
Jesuit Church of St. Peter's. Strange is the 
contrast between the quiet country and that 
great mass of buildings, for the monastery 
adjoins the church; and to step from the 
peaceful, tree-shaded court into the gorgeous, 
lofty interior, decorated in the usual ornate 
style of the Jesuits, glittering with gilding, 
gay with colour, crowned with images, its 
walls whitewashed, and without a particle of 
“dim religious light.” Very startling in their 
varied attitudes are the brightly-painted life- 
sized figures of the Dukes of Zahringer, the 
great lords of the Middle Ages, whose title is 
now merged in that of the Grand Dukes of 
Baden, the founders of St. Peter's, as well as 
of the Miinster at Freiburg. These all stand 
out from the pillars on both sides of the nave. 
Each of the twelve side chapels possesses a 
relic case ; behind its glass front, on a gold- 
embroidered crimson velvet cushion, rests 
the skull, decked in false jewels (the gold em- 
broidery alone being real), of one of Sr. 
Ursula’s virgins. Besides these the skeleton 
of a Saint Augustine in episcopal robes lies 
on atransept altar. Rich wrought-iron gates, 
remarkable—as is all the old iron-work in the 
Forest—for boldness and grace of design, shut 
off the choir, which contains marble monu- 
ments to the Dukes of Zahringer, who 
chose to sleep in this lonely spot in prefer- 
ence to Freiburg. 

It was difficult to believe that on Sundays 
the great place was filled with worshippers. 
Silent and lonely now are the long galleries 
of the monastery, and instead of the many 
Jesuits once trained in this solitude, who left 





And speaking of churches, there are two. 
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it to play no small, if secret part in the 
world’s history, only eighteen young priests 
receive their education here. Even more 
impressive are, however, the deserted cor- 
ridors of the great monastery at St. Blasien, 
where in a deep valley, surrounded by forest, 
rises the immense gilded dome of the 
church of this once famous Benedictine 
Abbey, whose abbots were princes, and 
whose revenues were enormous. ‘This 
church, burnt down in 1874, one frosty 
morning, when no water could be procured, 
is now nearly rebuilt exactly as before, in 
imitation of the Pantheon. It is startling to 
see so incongruous a pile rising from the 
small one-streeted village; part of the 
monastery is used as a cotton-factory. Here 
ihe iron-work is very noticeable, and in its 
way I never saw anything more spirited 
than a crowned dragon with a forked tongue, 
on the roof. Over each deeply-recessed 
door in the corridor within, is an oil-painting 
of some bird or animal; over the refectory 
a leg of mutton, loaf of bread, and glass of 
beer is moulded in plaster. In 1805, the 
monks, with the remains of their riches, their 
relics, and the bodies of their abbots, betook 
themselves to Austria. Few old tomb- 
stones are to be found in the church, or in 
the little burial-ground picturesquely situated 
some distance from the village, which is kept 
like a garden, and abounds in flowers. 

It is a great mistake to suppose Germans 
are not fond of flowers; the very reverse is 
the case, and they bear no unimportant part 
in their customs; their taste in wreaths is 
displayed each market-day, when the rims 
of the fountains (especially in Freiburg) are 
gay with garlands. Before All Souls’ Day 
the display of &rdnze is beautiful ; they are 
then laid on the graves in the churchyards, 
which almost without exception are a mass 
of flowers. These wreaths are made of 
moss, and such flowers as are in bloom; 
endless is the variety. Mountain ash and 
snow-berries, chrysanthemums and violets, 
golden cress and holly—some very soft and 
pretty, entirely of white lichen and white 
‘lowers, or lichen and deep crimson roses. 
in Freiburg there are distinct flower seasons. 
In May the poorest peasant wears a bunch 
of lily-of-the-valley in his button-hole, and it 
is NO exaggeration to say that clothes-baskets 
full of these Alaiglicken are sold in the 
streets; an immense bunch, as much as 
your two hands can grasp, is to be had for 
about twopence; all wild, and as large as 
our finest garden specimens. Before this, 





the air has been perfumed with violets, and 
then comes the reign of the blue cornflowers, 
the Emperor’s favourite, to whom was 
presented, on his wintry March birthday, a 
bunch sent for specially to Algiers. Later, 
the butcher-boys, in their Zink, not blue 
shirts, always appear with a pink or a rose 
in their mouths, @ Za Palmerston. The can- 
didates for confirmation enter the towns or 
villages where the ceremony takes place, in 
carts decorated with boughs. The first 
casks filled from the new vintage have a 
sprig of flowers in the bung-hole, and 
if you are any time absent from home, the 
servants on your return are sure to have 
the doorway surrounded by pretty gar- 
lands. At Bad Antogast, the inside of the 
omnibus which carried us to Oppenau was 
covered with fronds of ferns, placed between 
the windows and their frames, and bunches 
of fuchsias, hydrangeas, and other flowers, 
were most tastefully fastened up. We had 
often remarked this bower-like vehicle, and 
found when visitors left who had for some 
time been trying the Aur, it was the custom 
for their friends to decorate the carriage 
which carried them away, and the lady in 
whose honour this had been done was laden 
with bouquets, and baskets of rushes and 
moss filled with gay blossoms. 

The flowers of the forest, or rather of the 
meadows among the woods, are wonderfully 
luxuriant, and seem on a larger scale and 
combined in greater masses than those that 
grow under the less powerful sun of our own 
dear country. In the woods grow tall lark- 
spurs and yellow foxgloves, and hundreds of 
butterflies enjoy their little day, of many kinds, 
including the Camberwell Beauty, which, 
though so rare in England, is here very 
common. No traveller in the Forest should 
omit to visit Wolfach, that quiet, peaceful 
village, at whose primitive inn, “ Zur Krone,” 
a few years ago the late Princess Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse, spent three 
weeks. Our nice little hostess, Frau Neef, 
showed us with great pleasure the photo- 
graph, with her signature written below, which 
her royal visitor had given her. The little 
back yard, not blest with odours of Araby 
when we were there, was turned into a sort of 
atelier, whither came the peasant-girls from 
the surrounding valleys, for this is the head- 
quarters for costumes for the Princess to draw, 
and one of the same, Agatha, a Bawer- 
Miédchinm from the Kinzigthal, one of the 
few pretty girls we saw, came again to have 
her portrait taken, with her extraordinary 
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Schappel, or tinsel crown, worn only on high | 
days, and lastly on the wedding day. Ata 
confirmation at Wolfach we saw nearly forty 
young girls wearing these crowns. Down 
the sparkling streams of this particular valley 
the rafts made at Schiltach are navigated, 
stopping at Wolfach ex roufe to Kehl and 
Strasburg; one we saw was three-quarters of a 
mile long, and contained about four thousand 
tfees; a dozen men armed with wooden poles, 





with iron hooks at the end, stand on the rafts 
and guide its course. The charms of the 
Black Forest have been so loudly sung of 
late that the result may be the destruction of 
some of them, but it is comforting to feel 
almost assured that it must be many a long 
day before some of its remote and lonely 


| valleys—the Schwarzhalbenthal, the Wild- 


gutach, and Wildschoppbachthals—can pos- 
sibly be injured by the hand of man. = ™. 
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(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ.) 


CHAPTER IX.—MADAME’S VERDICT. 


MAS may be supposed, M. Moriaz | 
thought much over the letters 
that he received from Madame 
& de Lorcy, though he said little, if 
anything about them to his daughter. 

Ten days later M. Moriaz received at 
Churwalden a fourth and last letter : 





“ September 6. 
_ “Decidedly, my dear friend, Count Larinski 
is a delightful man, and I will never pardon 
myself for having judged ill of him. The 
day before yesterday I did not know the 
extent of his merit and of his virtues. His 
beautiful soul is like a country where one 
‘passes from one pleasing discovery to another, 
‘and at each step a new scene is revealed. 
Between ourselves, Antoinette is a dreamer : 
where has she got the idea that this man is in 
love with her? These Counts Larinski have 
artists’ enthusiasm, tender and sensitive hearts, 
and poetic imaginations ; they love everything, 
and they love nothing ; they admire a pretty 
woman as they admire a beautiful flower, a 
‘humming-bird, a picture of Titian’s. Did I 
tell you that the other day, as I was showing 
‘him through the park, he almost fainted be- 
fore my purple beech—which assuredly is a 
marvel? He was in an ecstasy ; I truly be- 
lieve there were tears in his eyes. I might 
have supposed he was in love with my beech; 
yet he has not asked my position to marry it. 
“Moreover, if he were up to his eyes in 
love with your daughter, have no fear ; he will 
not marry her, and this is the reason. . . . . 
Wait a little, I must go farther back. 
‘Abbé Miollens came to seé’me ‘yesterday 


““¢The evil is not so great,’ I said; ‘let 
him go back to Vienna, where all his 
acquaintances are; he will be happier 
there.’ 

“*The evil that I see in it,’ he replied, 
‘is that he will be lost to us for ever. 
Vienna is so faraway! Professor in London, 
only ten hours’ journey from Paris, he could 
cross the Channel sometimes, and we could 
have our music together.’ 

“You can understand that this reasoning 
did not touch me in the least ; whatever it 
cost me I will bear it, and resign myself to 
lose M. Larinski for ever; but the abbé¢ is 
obstinate. 

“*] fear,’ he said, ‘that the Austrians pay 
their War Office clerks badly ; the English 
manage matters better, and Lord C—— gave 
me carte blanche.” 

“*QOh! but that,’ rejoined I, ‘is a delicate 
point to touch. As soon as you approach 
the bread-and-butter question, our man 
assumes a rigid, formal manner, as if an 
attack had been made on his dignity.’ 

‘*¢T truly believe,” he replied, ‘ that there 
is a fundamental basis of incomparable 
nobility of sentiment in his character ; he is 
not proud, he is pride itself.’ 

“ The abbé is passionately fond of Horace ; 
he asserts that it is to this great poet that he 
owes that profound knowledge of men for 
which he is distinguished. He quoted a 
Latin verse which he was kind enough to 
translate for me, and which signified some- 
thing equivalent to the statement that cer- 
tain horses rear and kick when you touch 
the sensitive spot. ‘ That is like the Poles,’ 
he said. 

‘* Meanwhile, M. Larinski‘ entered, and I 








afternoon ; he was distressed that M. Larinski 
-had not approved of his‘ proposition. 


kept the two gentlemen to dinner: In‘the 
evening they again gave mea concert.') Why 
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was Antoinette not there? I fancied I was 
at the Conservatoire. Then we talked, and 
the abbé, who can never let go his idea, 
said, without any reserve, to the Count: 

“* My dear count, have you reflected? If 
you go to London, we could hope to see you 
often ; and, besides, the salary—well, as this 
terrible word has been spoken, listen to 
me; I will do all in my power to obtain con- 
ditions for you in every way worthy of your 
merit, your learning, your character, your 
position.’ 

“‘ He was not permitted to finish the list ; the 
Count reared like the horse in ‘ Horace,’ 
exclaiming: ‘O Mozart! what a horrid sub- 
ject of conversation!’ Then he added, 
gravely: ‘ Monsieur |’Abbé, you are a thou- 
sand times too good, but the place offered to 
me in Vienna seems to me better adapted to 
my kind of ability ; I would make, I fear, a 
detestable professor, and the salary, were it 
double, would in my opinion have but little 
weight.’ 

“The abbé still insisted. ‘In our cen- 
tury,’ said he, ‘less than any other can one 
live on air.’ 

“* Thave lived on it sometimes,’ replied the 
Count gaily, ‘and I did not find it bad. My 
health is. proof against accidents. Ah! 
where money is concerned, you have no idea 
how far my: indifference goes. It is not a 
virtue with me, it is an infirmity; it is be- 
cause of my nationality, because I am my 
father’s son. I feel myself incapable of 
thinking of the future, of practising thoroughly 
French habits of economy. If my purse is 
full, I soon empty it ; after which I’ condemn 
myself to privations—no, that does not ex- 
press it—I enjoy them. According to me, 
there is no true happiness into which a little 
suffering does not enter. Besides, I have a 
taste for contrasts. At times I believe my- 
self a millionaire, I have the pretensions of a 
nabob, I give full scope to my fancies ; the 
next day, my bed is hard and I live on bread 
and-water, and am perfectly happy. In short 
I ama fool once in the year, and a philosopher 
the rest of the time.’ 

“é¢The trouble is,’ returned the abbé, ‘that 
one day of folly will sometimes suffice to 
compromise for ever the future of a phi- 
losopher.’ 

‘¢¢ Oh, reassure yourself,’ replied he; ‘my 
extravagances are never very dangerous. 
There was method in Hamlet’s madness, and 
there is always a little reason in mine.’ 

“While making this declaration of prin- 
ciples, he had seated himself at the piano, 











and idly commenced running his. fingers over 
the keys. Suddenly he began to sing a 
German song, which I got Abbé Miollens to 
translate for me, and whichis not long. The 
hero of the song is a pine-tree in love, stand- 
ing on the summit of a barren mountain of 
the north. He is alone; he is weary; the 
snow and ice wrap him in 4 white mantle, 
and he spends his dreary hours of leisure in 
dreaming of a palm, which in days of yore he 
met, it seems, in his travels. 

“‘M. Larinski sang this little meloly with 
so much pathos that the good abbé was. 
touched, and I became anxious. Anxiety, 
once felt, is apt to be constantly returning. 
I asked myself if he had met his palm in the 
Engadine, and added aloud, rather drily: 
‘Is the day of your departure definitely 
fixed? will you not do us the favour of 
granting us a reprieve?’ 

“ He executed the most pearly chromatic 
scale, and replied: ‘Alas! madame, I am 
only deferring my departure on account of a 
letter which cannot be much longer delayed ; 
in less than a week I shall have the distress. 
of bidding you farewell.’ 

** You shall not leave,’ said Abbé Miol- 
lens, ‘without letting us hear once again the 
poem of the pine. You sang it with so much 
soul that it seemed to me you must be re- 
lating an episode of your own history. My 
dear count, did you ever chance to dream of 
a-palm ?’ 

“He answered: ‘I have no longer the 
right to dream ; I am no longer free.’ 

“The abbé started and cried out, in his 
simple-hearted way, ‘Ah! what, are you 
married ?’ 

“*T thought I had told you so,’ replied 
he, with a melancholy smile, and he hastened 
to speak of a ballet which he had seen the 
evening before at the opera, and with which 
he was only half pleased. 

“You can readily believe that when he 
pronounced the words, ‘I thought I -had 
told you so,’ I was on the point of falling on. 
his neck ; I was so happy that: I was afraid’ 
he would read in my eyes my joy, astonish-- 
ment, and profound gratitude. I think that 
he is very keen, and that he has conjectured 
for some time the mistrust with which he 
inspired me. . If he wanted to mock me a 
litle, I will pardon him; a good man un- 
justly suspected has a perfect right to revenge: 
himself bya little irony. I ordered the horses 
to be put to my-carriage to take him over to 
the railroad, and the abbé and I accompanied 
him as far as the station. There cannot be 
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too much regard shown to honest people who 
have been abused by fortune. 

‘** Well! what do you say, my dear friend ? 
Was I wrong in claiming that M. Larinski is 
a delightful man? He will leave before the 
end of a week, and he is married—unhappily 
married, I fear, for his smile was melancholy. 
You see he may have married out of gratitude 
some grisette, some little work-woman, 
who nursed him through illness—one of those 
women who are not presentable ; that would 
be thoroughly in character. Happily, in law 
there are no good or bad marriages ; this 
one I hold to be unimpeachable. 

“The reaction was violent: I am so 
rejoiced that I feel tempted to illuminate 
Cormeilles and Maisons Lafitte. In what 
way will you undeceive our dreamer? In your 
place I would use some precautions. Be 
prudent ; go bridle in hand; and in the 
future, believe me, climb no more among the 
rocks ; you see what it may lead to. 

“Once more, do not hasten your depar- 
ture. We have had for some days stifling 
heat; we are literally being suffocated. 
You need to spend a fortnight longer amid 
the shade of the pine-trees, and at four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

“ Adieu, my dear professor! I am inter- 
rupted in my writing by the incredulous, the 
sceptical, the suspicious, the absurd, the 
ridiculous Camille, who respectfully recom- 
mends himself to your indulgent friendship.” 


CHAPTER X.—A FAINTING FIT. 


[* reading Madame de Lorcy’s fourth 

letter, M. Moriaz experienced a feeling 
of satisfaction and deliverance which he was 
unable to conceal. His daughter had gone to 
pay a visit in the neighbourhood, and he was 
alone with Mademoiselle Moiseney, who said 
to him, “You have received good news, 
monsieur ?” 

“It is very good,” he replied; then, 
promptly correcting himself, he added: 
“Very good, or to be regretted, or vex- 
atious ; I leave that to your powers of 
discernment.” 

When he had finished reading the letter, 
and replaced it in the envelope, he remained 
thoughtful for some moments ; he was won- 
dering how he should proceed to announce 
the very good news. For three weeks his 
daughter had been a mystery to him. She 
had never once pronounced the name of 
Count Larinski. Churwalden pleased her 
‘much as Saint Moritz; apparently, she 


was gay, tranquil, perfectly happy. Had her 
delusion passed away? Had she changed 
her mind? M. Moriaz did not know; but 
he surmised that still waters should be mis- 
trusted, and that a young girl’s imagination is 
boundless. One thoroughly good warning 
is worth two indifferent ones ; henceforth, he 
feared everything. “If I speak to her,” 
thought he, ‘‘I shall not be able to dissimu- 
late my joy, and perhaps she will go into 
hysterics.” He had a horror of hysterics ; 
he resolved to have recourse to Mademoiselle 
Moiseney, and he said to her abruptly : 

“TI suppose, mademoiselle, that you are 
acquainted with all that has passed, and that 
Antoinette has given you her confidence ?” 

She opened her eyes wide, and was on the 
point of answering that she knew nothing ; 
but she restrained herself, and setting her 
little pointed head erect on her thin shoulders, 
she said proudly, “Can you imagine that 
Antoinette would keep any secrets from 
me?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” replied he. “And do 
you approve, do you encourage her senti- 
ments for M. Larinski ?” 

Mademoiselle Moiseney started; she had 
been far from suspecting that Count Larinski 
had specially impressed Mademoiselle Moriaz, 
and as on certain occasions her mind worked 
rapidly, she understood immediately all the 
consequences of this prodigious event. There 
was a cloud before her eyes, and in this cloud 
she beheld all manner of things, both pleas- 
ing and displeasing to her ; her mouth open, 
she strove to clear her ideas. She said to 
herself: “It is an imprudent act; not only 
that, it cannot be;” but she also said: 
“ Mademoiselle Antoinette can no more 
make a mistake than the Queen of England 
can; because she wishes it, she is right in 
wishing it.”” Mademoiselle Moiseney ended 
by regaining her self-possession; her lips 
formed the most pleasant smile, and she 
exclaimed : 

“He has no fortune, but he has a beauti- 
ful name. Madame la Comtesse Larinski ! 
it sounds well to the ear.” 

“Like music; I grant, it is perfect,’’ 
rejoined M. Moriaz. “ Unfortunately, music 
is not everything in the affairs of this world.” 
She was not listening to him. Full of her 
own idea, without taking time to breathe : 
“ You jest, monsieur,’’ she continued, with ex- 
traordinary volubility. “ Believe me or not, I 
have foreseen this marriage for some time. 
I have presentiments which never deceive 
me. I was sure that it would end thus. 
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What a handsome couple! Fancy them 
driving in an open carriage through the park, 
or entering a stage-box at the opera! They 
will create a sensation. And truly, without 
boasting, I think I may call your attention 
to the fact that I have been of some account 
in the affair. The first time I saw Count 
Larinski, you know, at the éad/e d'héte in 
Bergiin, I recognized at once that he was 
beyond comparison—”’ 

“ By the way, he eat trout?” interrupted 
M. Moriaz; “it does honour to your dis- 
cernment.” 

“You had better ask Antoinette,” replied 
she, “if that very evening I did not praise 
the handsome stranger. She maintained 
that he stooped, and that his head was badly 
placed on his shoulders ; would you believe 
it?—his head badly placed! Ah! I was 
sure it would end so. Do you wish to prove 
my discernment? Shall I tell you where 
your letter comes from that contains such 
excellent news? The count wrote it; he 
has at last proposed. I guessed it at once. 
Ah! monsieur, I sympathize in your joy. 
He is, indeed, the son-in-law that I have 
dreamed of for you. A superior man, so 
open-hearted, so unaffected and frank !” 

“Do you really think so?” asked M. 
Moriaz, fanning himself with the letter. 

“ He related to us his whole life,” rejoined 
she, in a pedantic tone. ‘‘ How many people 
could do as much?” 

“A delightful narration. I only regret 
that he was silent concerning one detail 
which was of a nature to interest us.” 

“An unpleasant detail?” she asked, rais- 
ing her gooseberry-coloured eyes to him. 

“On the contrary, a circumstance which 
does him honour, and for which I am obliged 
to him. Believe me, my dear demoiselle, I 
should be charmed to receive a son-in-law 
from your hands, and to give my daughter 
to a man whose genius and noble senti- 
ments you divined from merely seeing him 
eat, Unfortunately, I fear this marriage 
will not come about; there is one little 
difficulty.” 

“ What ?” 

“Count Larinski forgot to apprise us that 
he was already married.” 

Mademoiselle Moiseney sent forth a dole- 
ful cry. M. Moriaz handed her Madame de 
Lorcy’s letter ; after reading it, she remained 
in a state of deep dejection ; a pitiless finger 
had burst the iris bubble which she had just 
blown, and which she saw resplendent at the 
end of her pipe. 








“Do not give way to your despair,” said 
M. Moriaz; “take courage, follow the 
example I set you, imitate my resignation. 
But tell me, how do you think Antoinette 
will take the matter?” 

“Tt will be a terrible blow to her,” replied 
Mademoiselle Moiseney; “she loves him 
so much!” 

“How do you know, since she has not 
judged it best to tell you?” 

“T know from circumstances. Poor dear 
Antoinette! The greatest consideration 
must be used in announcing to her this 
intelligence ; and I alone, I believe if 

“T agree with you,” M. Moriaz hastened 
to interpose; “you alone are capable of 
operating on our patient without causing 
her suffering. You are so skilful! your 
hand is so light! Make the best of the 
situation, mademoiselle—I leave it to you.” 

With these words he took up his hat and 
cane, and hastened to get away, rather 
anxious about what had passed, yet feeling 
too happy, too much rejoiced, to be able to 
break the news gently to his daughter, and 
at the same time to endeavour to lessen her 
disappointment. 

It was not long before Mademoiselle 
Moriaz returned from her walk. She en- 
tered the room humming a ballad; she was 
joyous, her complexion brilliant, her eyes 
sparkling, and she carried an armful of 
heather and ferns. Mademoiselle Moiseney 
went to meet her, her face mournful, her 
head bent down, her glance tearful. 

‘‘Why, what is the matter, my dear 
Joan?” she said ; “you look as if you had 
been to a funeral.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Mademoiselle Moiseney, 
“T have sad news to communicate.” 

“What! have they written to you from 
Cormeilles that your parrot is dead?” 

“ Ah, my dear child, be reasonable, be 
strong; summon up all your courage.” 

‘Why, what in the world is the matter?” 

“Ah! would that I could spare you this 
trouble! Your father has just received a 
letter from Madame de Lorcy.” _ 

Antoinette grew more attentive, her 
breath came quickly. ‘And what was 
there in this letter that is so terrible, so 
heartrending ?” she asked, forcing a smile. 

“ Fortunately, I am here,” replied Made- 
moiselle Moiseney. ‘“ You know that your 
joys and your sorrows are mine. All the 
consolation that I can lavish upon you, the 
tenderest’ symp2th 








“ My dear Joan, I entreat you to explain 
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first, and keep your consolation till after- 
wards.” 

“You told me nothing, my child—I have 
a right to complain ; but I have divined all. 
I can read your heart. I am sure that you 
love him.” 

“Of whom do you speak?” replied 
Antoinette, whose colour rose in her 
cheeks. 

“Of a most charming man, who, either 
through inconceivable stupidity, or through 
most criminal calculation, neglected to tell 
us that he was married.” 

And, with these words, Mademoiselle 
Moiseney extended both arms, that she 
might receive into them Mademoiselle 
Moriaz, whom she believed to be already 
swooning. 

Mademoiselle “Moriaz did not swoon. 
She flushed crimson, then grew very pale ; 
but she remained standing, her head proudly 
erect, and she said, in a tone of well-feigned 
indifference: “Oh! M. Larinski is mar- 
ried? My very sincere compliments to the 
Countess Larinski.” 

After which she busied herself arranging 
in a vase the heather and ferns she had 
brought back with her. Mademoiselle 
Moiseney stood lost in astonishment at her 
calm; she gazed in a stupor at her, and 
suddenly exclaimed: “Thank the stars! 
you do not love him! Your father has 
mistaken, he often mistakes ; he sometimes 
gets the strangest ideas into his mind; he was 
persuaded that this would be a death-blow to 
you; he does not know you at all. Ah! 
unquestionably, M. Larinski is far from 
being disagreeable; I do not dispute his 
having some merit; but I always thought 
that there was something suspicious about 
him ; his.manners were a little equivocal ; I 
suspected him of hiding something from us. 
As it appears, he has made a mésalhance 
which he did not care to acknowledge. It 
is deplorable that a man of such excellent 
address should have low tastes and doubtful 
morality. His duty was to tell us all; he 
was neither loyal nor delicate.” 

** You dream, my dear,” replied Antoinette. 
“What law, human or divine, obliged M. 
Larinski to tell us everything? Did you 
expect him to render an account of his deeds 
and misdeeds to us as to a tribunal of 
penance?” 

In speaking thus, she took off her hat 
and mantle, seated herself in the embrasure 
of a window, and opened a book, which she 
began to read with great attention. 











































“What a satisfaction, to be sure! she 
does not love him,” thought Mademoiselle 
Moiseney, who was not aware that Made- 
moiselle Moriaz was turning over two or 
three pages at a time without perceiving it. 

Deeply absorbed as she was, she still 
recognized her father’s step as he came up- 
stairs to his room. She hurried out to meet 
him. He noticed with pleasure that her 
fice was not wan, nor were her eyes red. 
He was less satisfied when she said, in a 
calm, clear voice: 

*“* Please show me the letter that you have 
received from Madame de Lorcy.” 

“What is the use?” he rejoined. ‘I 
know it by heart. I am ready to recite it 
to you.” 

“Ts it a letter that cannot be shown?” 

‘** No, indeed ; but as I tell you that I am 
ready to give you an account of it—” 

“I would prefer to read it with my own 
eyes.” 

“After all, you have a right. There! 
take it. But I beg of you, do not be 
offended at any unfortunate expressions.” 

“Madame de Lorcy always knows how 
to choose the proper word to express her 
thought,” she responded. 

When she had run her eye rapidly over 
Madame de Lorcy’s eight closely-written 
pages, she looked at her father and smiled. 

“You must own that you have found a 
very useful and a very zealous ally in 
Madame de Lorcy; do her this justice, 
she has worked hard, and you owe her 
many thanks for having busied herself so 
actively in ridding you of ‘ this worthy man, 
this good man, this delightful man ;’ those 
are her own words, if you remember.” 

M. Moriaz exclaimed: “ I hope you do 
not imagine that it was a matter arranged 
between us. Do you really suspect me of 
having some dark plot with Madame de 
Lorcy? Do you believe me capable’ of 
being implicated in an act of perfidy?” 

“ Certainly not! I only accuse you of being 
too glad about the matter, and of not know- 
ing how to conceal it.” 

“TIsthatacrime?”  . 

‘Perhaps it is an indiscretion.” 

“TI declare to you, my dear child, that I 
only consider your happiness, and Madame 
de Lorcy herself—since M. Langis no 
longer thinks of you, what reason could 
she have—” 

“I do not know,” interrupted Antoinette ; 
‘“‘but even her prejudice would take the 
place of reason.” 
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“So you will not believe that Count 
Larinski is married ?” 

“T believe it, without being certain, and I 
wish to be assured of it. Have I not acted 
in good faith through all this matter ? was I 
not ready to comply with your conditions? 
I consented to refer to the judgment of 
Madame de Lorcy. She has deigned to be 
gracious to the accused. She has admitted 
that M. Larinski is a perfectly honourable 
and even a delightful man ; but she has dis- 
covered, at intervals of several days, first, 
that he does not love me, and then, that he 
has deceived me by letting me believe that 
he was still free. I wish to satisfy my own 
mind, and convince myself that I am not 
being played with.” 

“ And you have concluded—” 

“I have concluded that, with your per- 
mission, we shall leave to-morrow morning 
for Cormeilles.”’ 

This conclusion was by no means agree- 
able to M. Moriaz, whose face grew sen- 
sibly longer. 

“Of what are you afraid? You ‘know 
that I am prompt in coming to a decision, 
and you ought to know, no matter what 
Madame de Lorcy says, that I am not 
wanting in good sense. When it is proved 
to me that I have deceived myself, my little 
romance shall be a thing of the past ; it will 
be dead‘and buried, and I promise you not 
to wear mourning for it.” 

“So be it,” said he; “I believe in your 
good sense, I have faith in your right 
judgment: we shall leave to-morrow for 
Cormeilles.” 

Four days later Madame de Lorcy was 
walking in her garden. She was joined 
there by M. Langis, to whom she ‘said, in a 
good-humoured tone: “ Always grave and 
melancholy, my dear Camille! When will 
you cease your drooping airs? I cannot 
understand you. I do my best to be agree- 
able to you, to settle matters satisfactorily. 
Nothing seems to cheer you. You make 
me think of the hare in La Fontaine: 


‘ Faint-hearted wretch, a very prey to fear.’” 


“Fear and hate, madame,” he replied. 
“I hate this man; he is insupportable to 
me. I will give up coming to Maisons if I 
must always meet him here. . Has he said 
adieu to you for the last time?” 

** Not yet ; a little patience—we shall not 
count the minutes. Besides, what harm can 


this man do you? The lion has lost his 


claws—what do I say?—he has carried his 





good-nature to the point of muzzling him- 
self. It is not generous to pursue with hate 
a disarmed enemy.” 

“ Very well, madame, if he is not gone in 
three days, I return to my first idea; it was 
the best,” 

“ You will put an end to him ?” 

** With all my heart!” 

‘For love of the work?” 

“*T am not a very blood-thirsty individual, 
but I should ‘take an intense delight in 
scoring the skin of this gloomy-looking 
fellow.” 

Madame de Lorcy shrugged her shoulders. 
“What makes you think him gloomy, my 
dear boy? You are perfectly unreasonable. 
You ought to adore M. Larinski; you are 
under the greatest obligations to him. He 
has been the first to succeed in touching the 
heart of our dear, hitherto insensible girl’; he 
has broken the charm. She was the‘ sleep- 
ing beauty’; he has awakened her, he cannot 
marry her. I can see her in Churwalden, a 
prey to the gloomiest ennui, weeping over 
her illusions, furious at having been deceived. 
Do you not divine all the advantage that can 
be derived from a woman’s anger?” 

“ You know that I love her, and yet I do 
not wish to owe anything to her spite.” 

“You are a child: listen to me. The 
moment is come for you to propose. Ina 
few days you will start for Churwalden, and 
you will say to this angry woman, ‘I have 
deceived you—TI still love you.’ In short, 
you will talk to her of your tender ‘passion ; 
and you may, under these circumstances, 
talk as wildly as you please. She will listen 
to you, I can promise you, and she will say 
to herself, ‘I seek vengeance—here it is.’” 

“T would like to believe you, madame,” 
he replied; “ but are you very certain that 
Mademoiselle Moriaz is still at Churwalden?” 

And, pointing with his finger, he showed 
her at the end of the avenue a figure coming 
toward them clad in a pretty nut-brown dress 
with a long train sweeping the gravel. 

“Truly, I. believe that it is she,” cried 
Madame de Lorcy. “M. Moriaz is the most 
unskilful person ; but, after all, there is not 
much harm done.” : 

Mademoiselle. Moriaz had ‘arrived’ the 
evening previous at Cormeilles. «After rest- 
ing somewhat from the fatigues of the 
journey, she had nothing more urgent to do 
than to order the horses to be put ‘to’ her 
carriage, and to come and pay her respects 
to her godmother, who could not fail to Le 
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Madame de Lorcy ran to Antoinette and 

embraced her several times, saying: “‘ You 
are here at last! How charmed I am to see 
you again! You have made us wait long 
enough ; I began to fear that you had taken 
root in the Grisons. Is it indeed an en- 
chanted land? I rather believe that your 
father is a cruel egotist, that he shamefully 
sacrificed you to his own convenience in 
prolonging his cure; but here you are—I 
will pardon him. Your poor, your profégés, 
are clamorous for you. Who do you think 
asked after you, the other day? Mademoi- 
selle Galet, whom, according to your orders, 
I supplied with her quarter’s allowance. 
How you spoil her! I found on her table 
a bouquet fit for a duchess; she insisted 
that you had sent it to her from where you 
were, and I had all the trouble in the world 
to make her understand that double camel- 
lias are not gathered among the glaciers of 
Roseg. Strew with flowers, if you will, 
Mademoiselle Galet’s existence and garret ; 
but do not fling at her head a bushel of 
double camellias, streaked with white ; it is 
madness. I seriously propose to have you 
put under restraint. Never mind, I am 
very happy to see you again. You are look- 
ing very well_—Don’t you think, Camille, 
that she appears extremely well?” 

Mademoiselle Moriaz coldly received 
Madame de Lorcy’s embraces; but she 
smiled graciously on M. Langis, and pressed 
his hand affectionately. Madame de Lorcy 
led them into her sa/on, where they talked 
on indifferent subjects. Antoinette was 
waiting for M. Langis’ departure to broach 
the subject which she had at heart. At the 
end of twenty minutes, he rose, but imme- 
diately reseated himself. A door had just 
opened, giving admittance to Count Abel 
Larinski. 

At the unexpected apparition of Samuel 
Brohl, the two women changed colour ; the 
one flushed from the effort that she made to 
dissimulate her vexation, the other turned 
pale from emotion. Samuel Brohl crossed 
the room with deliberate step, without ap- 
pearing to recognize the person who was 
with Madame de Lorcy. Suddenly he 
trembled, as if he had been touched by a 
torpedo, and, profoundly agitated, almost 
lost countenance. Was he as much astonished 
as he seemed? For some time the Sannois 
Hill had become his favourite daily walk, 
and he never went there without going as 
far as a certain spot whence he could see 
the front of a certain house, the window- 








shutters of which had remained during two 
months as though hermetically sealed. It 
might be that the evening before he had 
found them open. Induction is a scientific 
process with which Samuel Brohls are 
familiar. 

He had abundant power of self-control. 
He was not long in recovering himself ; he 
raised his head like one who feels himself 
strong enough to defy all dangers. After 
greeting Madame de Lorcy, he drew near 
Antoinette, and asked how she was, in a 
grave, almost ceremonious tone. 

‘Your visit distresses me, my dear count,” 
said Madame de Lorcy to him; “I fear it 
is the last. Have you come to bid us 
farewell ?” 

“Alas! yes, madame,” he replied. “ The 
letter for which I have been waiting has not 
yet arrived ; but this delay will not alter my 
plans: in three days I shall leave Paris.” 

“ Without a desire to return, without re- 
gret?”’ she asked. 

“TI shall only regret Maisons, and the 
kind reception I have received there. Paris 
is too large; little people like myself feel 
their smallness more here than elsewhere ; it 
does not require an excess of pride for one 
to dislike being reduced to the state of an 
atom. Residing in Vienna suits me better; 
I breathe more freely there; it is a city 
better adapted to my size and taste. Birds 
do wrong to change their nests.” 

Thereupon, he commenced to describe 
and warmly extol the Prater and its fine 
walks, Schonbrunn, its botanical gardens and 
the Gloriette, the church of St. Stephens, and 
the limpid waters of the Danube; some- 
times addressing himself to Antoinette, who 
listened without a word, and sometimes to 
Madame de Lorcy, whose eyes were turned 
at intervals toward M. Langis, seeming to say 
to him: “Was I not right? Confess that 
your apprehensions lacked common-sense. 
Do you hear him? he has only half an hour 
to spend with her, and he describes the 
Prater. Are you still thinking of putting an 
end to him? Please say one polite and civil 
word'to him. It is not he, it is you who are 
gloomy. Throw off your sinister air. How 
long will this taciturn reverie last in which 
you are sunk? You make yourself a laugh- 
ing-stock—you act like a fool. Youresemble 
a sphinx of the desert engaged in meditating 
upon a serpent, and who mistakes a harmless 
water-snake for a viper.” M,. Langis under- 
stood what she wished to say to him, but he 
did not throw off his sulky air. 
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After praising Vienna and its environs, 
Samuel Brohl eulogized the easy, careless 
character of the Viennese. He told, in a 
sprightly way, several anecdotes. His gaiety 
was rather feverish—somewhat forced, 
studied, and abrupt ; but, nevertheless, it was 
gaiety. Madame de Lorcy responded to 
him. Mademoiselle Moriaz continued 
silent ; she crumpled between her fingers the 
guipure lace of her Marie-Antoinette fichu, 
and with fixed eye she seemed to be count- 
ing the stitches. Samuel Brohl interrupted 
himself in the midst of a sentence, and rose 
suddenly. He turned toward Antoinette; in 
a hollow voice he begged her to tell M. 
Moriaz how much he regretted that his early 
departure would deprive him of the honour 
and pleasure of visiting him at Cormeilles; 
then he bowed to Madame de Lorcy, 
thanked her for the happy moments that he 
had spent with her, and charged her to com- 
mend him to the kind remembrance of the 
Abbé Miollens. 

“We shall meet again, my dear count,” 
she said to him, in a clear voice, emphasizing 
her words ; “and I hope that, before long, 
we shall make the acquaintance of the 
Countess Larinski.” 

He looked at her in astonishment, and 
murmured, “I lost my mother ten years 

0.” 

Immediately, without giving Madame de 
Lorcy time to explain herself, he directed 
his steps hastily toward the door, followed 
by three glances, all three of which spoke, 
although they did not all say the same thing. 
The room was large; during the thirty 
seconds which it took him to cross it, a 
profound silence was preserved. 

He was about passing through the door, 
when, as fatality ordained, there occurred to 
him an unfortunate and disastrous thought. 
He could not resist the desire to see 
Mademoiselle Moriaz once more, to impress 
for ever on his memory her adored image. 
He turned, and their eyes met. He paid 
dearly for this weakness of the will. 
Apparently the violent restraint that he had 
exercised over himself for an hour had ex- 
hausted his strength. It seemed to him that 
his heart ceased to beat; he felt his legs 
tremble, and refuse to sustain him ; his teeth 
clenched, his eyes dilated, consciousness 
forsook him. Suddenly, heavily as a mass 
of lead, he fell prone upon the floor, where 
he remained in a senseless condition. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz could not suppress 
a cry, and seemed for a moment on the point 





of fainting herself. Madame de Lorcy drew 
her arm around her waist, and hurried her 
into the next room, throwing to M. Langis 
a bottle of salts as she did so, and saying, 
“ Take care of Count Larinski.’’ 

The first thing that M. Langis did was to 
set the bottle on the table, after which he 
went close up to Samuel Brohl, who, fainting 
and inanimate, bore almost the appearance 
of death. He examined him an instant, 
bent over him, then, folding his arms and 
shrugging his shoulders, he said to him, 
“Monsieur, Mademoiselle Moriaz is no 
longer here.” 

Samuel Brohl did not stir. “ You did not 
hear me,” continued Camille. “You are 
superb, Monsieur le Comte; you are very 
handsome ; your attitude is irreproachable, 
and you might well be taken for a dead 
person. You fell admirably; I declare I 
never saw at the theatre a more successful 
fainting fit ; but spare yourself further trouble 
for the performance. I repeat, Mademoiselle 
Moriaz is no longer here.” 

Samuel Brohl remained inert and rigid. 

‘‘ Perhaps you want to try the strength of 
my wrists,” continued Camille. “ Very well, 
I will give you that satisfaction.” 

And, with these words, he seized him 
round his waist, summoned all his strength 
in order to lift him, and deposited him at 
full length on the sofa. 

He examined him again, and said: “ Will 
this tragi-comedy last much longer? Shall I 
not find a secret to resuscitate you?... 
Listen to me, monsieur. I love with all my 
soul the woman that you pretend to love. 
. . » Does that not suffice? Monsieur, you 
are a Polish adventurer, and I have as much 
admiration for your social talents as I have 
little esteem for yourself, . . . Does that not 
suffice yet? I would not, however, lift my 
hand to you. I entreat you to consider the 
affront received.” 

It seemed as if the unconscious man 
trembled slightly, and Camille exclaimed : 
“Ah! this time you have given sign of life, 
and the insult found the way to your heart. 
I would be charmed to restore you to your 
senses. I await yourcommands. The day, 
the place, and the weapons, I leave to your 
choice. And, stay! You can count on 
my absolute discretion. No one, I give you 
my word, shall learn from me that your 
fainting fit had ears, and resented insults. 
Here is my address, monsieur.” 3 & 

And, drawing from his pocket a visiting- 
card, he tried to slip it into the cold, listless, 
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pendent hand, which, failing to hold it, let it 
fall to the ground. 

“What obstinacy!” he said. ‘As you 
will, Monsieur le Comte ; I am at the end 
of my eloquence.” 

He turned his back, seated himself in a 
chair, and taking a paper, he unfolded it. 
Meanwhile the door opened, and Madame 
de Lorcy appeared. 

“What are you doing there, Camille?” | 
she exclaimed. 

** You see, madame,” he answered, “I am 
waiting until this great comedian has finished 
playing his piece.” 

He was not aware that Mademoiselle 


was not dead; a quiver ran through his 
frame, his limbs relaxed, and at the end of a 
few seconds he reopened his eyes, then his 
mouth; he sat up and stammered: ‘‘ Where 
am I?.... What has happened? Alas! 
it was but a moment ago that she was 
here!” 

Madame de Lorcy laid her hand on his 
mouth, and, bending over his ears, she said, 
in a severe, imperious tone, ‘‘She is here 
still !” 

She did not succeed in making herself 
understood. One only recovers by degrees 
from such a fainting-fit. Samuel Brohl was 
again overcome by weakness; his eyes 
closed once more, and he let his head sink 





Moriaz also had just entered the sa/on. She 
cast him an angry, indignant, threatening | 
glance, in which he read his condemnation. | 
He tried to find some word of excuse or 
explanation to disarm her anger, but his | 
voice failed him. He bowed low, took his | 
hat, and went away. 

Madame de Lorcy, very much agitated, 
opened a window ; then she threw water 
into Samuel Brohl’s face, rubbed his temples 
with a vivacity which was not altogether 
exempt ftom roughness, and applied her 
bottle of smelling-salts to his nostrils. 

“Ah, my dear! pray go away,” she said 
to Antoinette ; “this is no place for you.” 

Antoinette did not go away; her face 
contracted, her lips trembling, she seated 


| 


between his hands. After a silence of a few 
moments, he said, in a choked voice: “ Ah! 
pardon me, madame. I am ashamed of 
myself. My courage failed me; my strength 
betrayed me. I love her madly, and I had 
sworn never to see her again. It was in 
order to fly from her that I was going 
away.” 

He raised his head; he saw Antoinette; 
he looked wildly at her, as though he did 
not recognize her. 

He recognized her at last, made a gesture 
of alarm, rose hastily, and quitted the room. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz drew near Madame 
de Lorcy, and said to her, “ Well, what'do 
you think of it?” 





herself aside at some distance from the sofa. 
Madame de Lorcy’s energetic exertions 
at last produced their effect. Samuel Brohl 


“J think, my dear,” she replied, “ that 
| Madame de Lorcy is a fool, and that Count 
| Larinski is a powerful man.” 
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If life be sad and full of miseries, 
And everything be harder than it seems, 
The heart may still find pleasure in the 
dreams. 
That graft themselves on unrealities, 


For if the present be extremely drear, 
i clouds o’ershadow all our shortened 
ay, 
We may forget or driye the clouds away, 
And live ’neath sunny skies, that are not near. 


DREAMS. 


And joy and grief are in such plenty sown, 
And live so near each other, that most men 
Can cross the line that separates, and then 

Usurp the one or lay the other down. 

For all things have their uses, and the power 
To live upon the good that never comes, 
And bring the sunlight into darkened homes, 

May be God’s antidote for evil hour. 

And Peace, if only found in “foolish 

dreams,” 





And who shall call them “fancies light as air?” 
Whatever gives us solace and-trelief 
Is good, if good, it stills the throb of grief, 
And leaves us less inhuman than we were: 


Is better than the long, disheartening way 
Of misery, unaltered day by day— 
And life may be more pleasant than it 


seems, 
J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON, 
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“GOLDEN HOU 


IN TWO 
PART I.—FROM LONDON TO CALCUTTA. 


T was at breakfast-time one | 
{ October, not many winters ago, | 
that a very happy thought | 

<ts=o8 occurred to me that I would go | 
for a trip to India. I had my husband and | 
two grown-up sons out there. Another dear | 
old fellow of a son, sixteen years old and six 


foot one inch high, was to go out during the | 


next month, and I should be left until the 
following spring with a pickle of a boy of 
thirteen years old and a little daughter 
nearly twelve. My husband was to come 
home for good on account of his health, 
before the return of the next hot weather in 


India, and so, as I said before, a very happy | 
thought came—that instead of sending my | 


young giant Jack alone I would take a 
return ticket and go with him, and come 
back with my husband in time to see the 
lilacs and Mayflowers in Old England, and 
thus escape an English winter. 

It was after a talk over the parting with 
Jack and the pleasure in store for him in 
meeting his father and brothers so soon that 
I suddenly exclaimed, “ Jack, I have a good 
mind to go with you!” “ By Jove, mother, 
you don’t mean it,” he exclaims, and he 
jumps up and gives his old mother a hug and 
dances about the room like a great bear, 
making the cups and saucers rattle in fine 
style. “But,” pulling a long face, I add, 
“what’s to become of Madcap Maud and 
that Pickle Guy?” The long face was 
catching, for instead of one there were three 
more in no time. ‘‘ Take us too, mother,” 
says Guy. “Do, do, mother, we will be so 
good,” echoes Maud; and they look at me so 
beseechingly, that I thought, ‘‘Is it within 
the limits of possibility to take them also?” 
But I sad, “My dear children, what nonsense 
you talk; it is extravagance enough for me to 
think of going, but for you too besides, even 
at half price, it would be doubling the 
expense.” But the little ones would not be 
put off so easily, and coaxed and entreated 
with all their might. My suggestion that 
they should go and stay at their grand- 
mother’s, where they would be spoilt to their 
hearts’ content, was received with decided 
disfavour. 


BY ONE WHO HAS EXPERIENCED THEM. 





RS” IN INDIA. 


PARTS. 


Now you must know that although we are 
not rich yet we have a little more money 
than we require to spend, and when Jack and 
I had a little quiet chat over the fire that 
evening, after the younger ones had gone to 
bed, we came to the conclusion that the treat 
of our all going for a trip to India might be 
managed after all. Maud had been out- 
growing her strength, and what could do her 
more good than a sea voyage? Why, it 
would be better than all the. physic in the 
| world! Then, what a piece of education for 
| the little ones, and what happiness to be 
| spared the pain of parting so soon with this 
| third son, and what joy for us all to have a 
| happy meeting in the glorious winter-time of 
India! So Jack and I decided that if some 
friends who were wishing for a house in our 
neighbourhood during the winter months 
would like to take ours, we would telegraph 
to Major Jcnes to ask his approval for our 
trip and to save time. The Fates were, pro- 
pitious. Our friends were only too glad to 
have_the house, so joff started Jack with 
the telegram, and in a day or two came 
the answer, ‘Hoorah! Got promotion. 
Certainly come.’ What news to tell the 
children when they come back from school 
that day! what happiness to anticipate, and 
what a happy thought that was of mine! 

The next thing was to take our tickets, 
which we did in one of the excellent steamers 
belonging to the “Star” Line, and I may tell 
you in confidence that, in consideration of 
the children being young, of my husband 
returning with us in the spring, and of our 
being a party of four, the company. allowed 
us such a considerable reduction on the 
ordinary price of tickets that I ‘had not a 
twinge of conscience on the score of extra: 
vagance to worry me, 

So off we sailed —off, off, and away! Whata 
queer little world a ship is. . Certainly itis 
one in which you may be very happy indeed 
or very miserable, Generally there have 
been sad good-byes, or sadder still when 
unfriended ones have no one to -care for 
them, and they may go or stay without care 
or regret ; or there is the great discomfort, to 
say the least of it, of sea-sickness; but with 
us there were none of such troubles.. We 
were all good sailors, and not even the 
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children had the “von great big sea-sick- 
ness” which a facetious old German gentle- 
man wished them in saying “ good-bye,” and 
which he thought would soon sober down 
their high spirits. 

The day we sailed was a true type of a 
dreary November day. Everything was 
enveloped in fog and soaking mist, Every- 
thing looked dreary and desolate even to us. 
What must such days be to the helpless 
and homeless ! 

Our steam down the Thames was very 
slow owing to the fog, and the weather con- 
tinued wet and uninteresting all through the 
Channel. The coast of England was almost 
blotted out, and it was only when we got 
into the much-abused Bay of Biscay that it 
began to clear. 

The young people had great fun in arrang- 
ing their cabins. The ship was not crowded, 
so Maud and I had the luxury of a cabin to 
ourselves, and Jack and Guy had another 
just opposite. Nothing could exceed the 
cleanliness of the whole ship, the first-rate 
fare and the unfailing good temper and 
attention of the stewards. The politeness of 
the captain and officers all helped to make 
the voyage pleasant. Altogether the Star 
Line is one to be thoroughly recommended, 
and I hope some day I may again have the 
rare treat of a trip to India and back in the 
same good ship. 

In about six days from leaving London 
we passed Gibraltar. Although the rain was 
pouring down, the grand old rock looked 
dignified and beautiful. 

Besides sighting Malta there was nothing 
in particular to break the monotony of the 
voyage until we reached Port Said, a town 
at the entrance of the Suez Canal ; and there 
the sunshine and Oriental life took us by 
surprise. 

We arrived very early in the morning, and 
were awakened by an extraordinary jabber, 
like that of monkeys, on all sides. On look- 
ing out of our cabin window we saw dozens 
of boats full of natives in every stage of dress 
and undress, all trying to outchatter each 
other. We dressed as quickly as possible 
and rushed up on deck. It was a most 
lovely morning: the colours and lights and 
shades were most beautiful, and the whole 
scene, sea-shore, natives, and houses, as 
entirely un-English as can be imagined. 

After breakfast we went on shore and had 
a walk through the motley town of Port Said. 
The shopsare mostly kept by French people, 
and are full of curiosities. It is an amusing 


















































place to spend an hour or two in, but I pity 
any poor victims who have to make it their 
home for any length of time. The quantities 
of Turkish delight and chocolate creams 
bought for the young ones by some of the 
passengers were amusing. As they were the 
only children on board, their elders did their 
best to spoil them. One day I came on 
deck and saw Guy and Maud high up in the 
rigging. Another time they would be lower 
down amongst the engines. I was afraid 
they would be pronounced “ decided little 
nuisances,’ but not a bit of it; they only 
seemed to afford great amusement to every 
one. 

Now, Maud owned to a grievance, and 
that was, that she was a girl. To be cut out 
of football, and cricket, and paper chases, &c., 
was always a source of misery to her, and tc 
look forward in years to come to sitting up 
and “ doing company ” and paying visits was 
worse and worse. ‘There was little good in 
reminding her that there were heaps of en- 
joyments open to her in the shape of riding, 
swimming, skating, &c., to say nothing of the 
charms of needlework ; but this last I gene- 
rally refrained from, as if there was one 
thing more than another which Maud had 
an aversion for, it was needlework in any 
shape. To this day I have not converted 
her to the use of a thimble. Now, poor 
child, I felt it my duty to inflict upon her a 
small lecture for climbing the rigging, and 
though I diluted it as much as my conscience 
would permit, yet it brought pain and grief 
to my little daughter. “To think that a 
fellow even on board ship is always to be re- 
minded that she hasn’t the luck to be a boy, 
&c.,” upon which piece of rebellion I had 
to look and speak far more sternly, and to 
remind her of her promise to be good, and 
wound up by telling her that she was be- 
having like a very silly girl indeed to be 
crying about what could not be helped, and 
what was only an imaginary grievance after 
all. To do Maud justice, tears were not in 
her line. She looked upon weeping with the 
greatest contempt as being a part of girl- 
nature with which she had nothing to do; so 
she brushed away her tears and was soon my 
bright little Maud again. 

We stayed at Port Said only a few hours 
to coal, and then steamed on through the 
Canal. The weather continued glorious, and 
the thousands of flamingoes were lovely to 
behold. We saw also a most wonderful 
effect of mirage. Mountains, lakes, and 
trees looked as real as can be imagined. It 
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was a long time before I could be convinced 
that it was all an illusion, and that in reality 
there was nothing but bare sand as flat as a 
pancake. As I do not intend to give you a 
description of our return voyage, I may as 
well mention here that coming home in the 
following March the Canal looked entirely 
different. A strong south wind was blowing 
up from the Red Sea—we must have nar- 
rowly escaped a severe storm there. It was 
quite cold and excessively cheerless. The 
wind was sweeping the sand in clouds, net 
a speck of colour, or mirage, or pretty sunset, 
or moonlight was to be seen, but the sand 
covered the ship, and got into our hair and 
eyes, and penetrated everywhere. I should 
not have thought it possible the same place 
could have looked so entirely different. 

Each evening in the Canal we stopped, 
this being one of the regulations ; and as the 
nights were most lovely the captain allowed 
us the use of a boat. We landed, and 
visited some French people, who were most 
hospitable and gave us some coffee. Some 
few weeks before they had found a poor little 
deserted white baby not far from their house. 
Not having any children of their own they 
had adopted it, and seemed to be exceedingly 
fond of the poor little waif and stray. They 
presented us with shells and fossils, and with 
some flowers. The latter are very scarce, as 
the soil is little more than a mixture of 
sand and salt, and a garden, however small, 
is made with the greatest difficulty. On our 
return to our ship the captain let the children 
have the boat until nearly midnight, and Jack 
and Guy rowed themselves and Maud about. 
As they could all swim like fishes, and there 
were no sharks to be feared, I did not feel 
anxious about them. 

In one of our evening walks along the 
shore we came across some extraordi- 
nary-looking Arabs with blankets wrapped 
round them. One of the passengers who 
accompanied us gave them some small coin 
to make them dance. The extraordinary 
antics they performed were most comical. 
They looked so odd with their long fuzzy 
hair, their blankets flying, and their tall, thin 
bodies careering in the moonlight. Some of 
their companions, who had been looking on 
from a distance, came and joined in the 
dance. I don’t think we ever laughed so 
much in our lives. One of the officers let off 
a blue light, which astonished their weak 
minds considerably. We hoped to find 
some shells in the sand by moonlight, but 
we could not see any worth picking up. 





The sad part of going through the Canal 
is the thought of the frightful suffering and 
sacrifice of life which was caused in the 
making of it. I was assured that over fifty 
thousand men had died from the heat and 
fatigue, that it was dug by forced labour, and 
if the poor fellows working at it tried to 
escape they were shot down. 

We were quite sorry when we left the 
Canal and began again the ordinary routine 
of a sea voyage. We had great fun on board, 
and all sorts of games every evening ; also a 
piano and plenty of music—some very good 
—and dancing, at which I made myself useful 
by playing, and theatricals. Chess and cards 
were also in great request, and there was a 
good library. 

We saw very few wonders of the deep— 
an occasional shark and sometimes phos- 
phorus ; also plenty of flying-fish, the most 
persecuted race in the world, as, in flying 
away from their enemies in the sea, they 
come across others as unrelenting above the 
water. As I watched them I used to think 
that cruel captains and seamen ought to take 
that shape in their next stage of existence as 
a just retribution for the misery they have 
caused to thousands of unprotected lads. 

When we came near Ceylon it began to be 
very hot, and a severe thunderstorm came on. 
Like myself, my children enjoy a good storm. 
The thunder rolled and crashed, and the 
lightening flashed most vividly, and by-and- 
by the rain came down as if the windows of 
heaven were opened. When the storm les- 
sened the children went on deck and 
paddled without shoes and stockings. They 
thought it the more fun as it was night and 
very dark. 

The next day we reached Ceylon, and 
were again amused at seeing the natives 
crowding in their queer boats round the 
ship. Notwithstanding the great heat we 
were obliged to keep our cabin windows 
shut, as these excellent people, not studying 
the laws of meum and tuum, have a way of 
helping themselves to their neighbour’s goods 
whenever they have a chance. What they 
cannot reach with their hands through any 
open window they take literally by a hook 
or a crook fastened to the end of a long 
stick. 

They brought coral, shells, horns, baskets, 
&c., for sale. Jack and the younger ones 
invested in a large supply, and the cabins 
were very much beautified with all the new 
treasures. 

We made up a party and went on shore. 
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We drove all over the town of Colombo, and 
saw the Cathedral and some of the Hindoo 
and Buddhist temples ; went to the cinnamon 
gardens, which we thought very ugly; then 
had a capital luncheon at one of the hotels; 
stayed a little while on the beach picking up 
coral and shells; and returned to the ship 
laden with plantains and cocoa-nuts. 

We were detained off Colombo for two 
days discharging cargo. On the second day 
some native jugglers came on board. In 
England the conjuring tricks are very won- 
derful, but the performers there have a large 
apparatus to help them in the shape of trap- 
doors, false bottoms, mirrors, machinery, 
loose sleeves, &c.; but these people have 
seemingly nothing whatever to help them, 
no clothes in which they can conceal things, 
no curtains or drapery. 

One not very elegant trick performed by 
one of these men was to bring up about six 
round smooth stones, one after the other, 
from far down his throat. He kept his 
mouth very wide open and made frightful 
contortions. The water streamed from his 
eyes and very gradually up came the pebbles 
about as big round as a crown piece; after 
these he brought up a quantity (quite a 
dozen) of nails and rusty screws from the 
same place, and, about half an hour after, 
with more contortions he produced a second 
supply of nails, also from his throat. 

Some others then did the basket trick, a 
small girl of about twelve years old being tied 
up in a net and put in a basket just large 
enough to hold her. A cloth was spread 
over the top and on it one of the men 
jumped and seemed to tread over the whole. 
The cloth was pressed in under the feet as if 
no girl was in the basket. They then pulled 
the cloth flat again over the top and intro- 
duced swords through the basket in every 
direction. In a few minutes they pulled 
away the cloth and up jumped the girl free 
of the net, and of course quite unhurt. The 
basket rested on the deck and was too 
shallow. to have a false bottom. We were 
all sitting quite close. How the girl con- 
trived to disappear ‘so cleverly was indeed a 
puzzle. 

We also saw the mango plant sown, and, 
after a few seconds a shoot appears 
above the earth’; soon it grows larger and 
leaves appear. A few seconds later you 
see’ the blossoms -and it soon becomes a 
respectable-sized plant ; but forthis especial 
trick the jugglers brought some cloths tole: 
ably near, and I think it possible they might 


have had a number of plants in successive 
stages of growth, and have changed them 
very quickly ; but although we watched them 
very closely nothing of the sort could be 
detected. Another trick was for one of the 
men to throw a cocoa-nut high up in the air 
and to let it break on his head as it came 
down. ‘The last was a snake charmer, who 
brought a horrible great cobra out of a box. 
He played, as did the other jugglers, a little 
piping instrument which was supposed to 








charm the creature ; but this particular reptile 
evidently had not an ear for music and 
would not be charmed at any price, but 
made such starts and jumps that its owner 
gave it up as a bad job and suppressed its 
performance, at which I was not sorry. 

The next day we steamed on again. It 
was certainly very hot indeed. But if it was 
almost too much of a good thing for us with 
punkahs and ice and nothing to do excepting 
to try and keep cool, what must it have been 
for the engineers and stokers who have to 
spend so many hours out of the twenty-four 
in the broiling engine-rrooms! We _ went 
down one day just to see what it was like. 
I am ashamed to say I very soon beat a 
speedy retreat up again, but the younger ones 
were determined to see all that was to be 
seen, and they went over the different parts. 
The boys had often been there before, but 
Maud had not penetrated to the hottest 
regions until now. The feeding the fires 
seems to be the most trying work. With all 
the improvements of the age it seems 
strange that this cannot be done by machinery, 
the amount of coal to be regulated according 
to requirement, instead of causing it to be 
done by the poor fellows in that scorching 
heat. 

We were most fortunate in meeting with 
no severe gales. One threatening evening I 
came on deck and was told that Guy had 
been caught by the sailors high up in the 
rigging, and had been tied by them there 
until he had paid his footing. On the whole 
I was not sorry, as he was really too venture- 
some ; sol did not interfere for about a couple 
of hours, then, as the wind was still rising, 
and it had become quite dark, I asked the 
captain to give the order for his release. 
Instead of being grateful to his mother for 
her intervention ‘the little pickle grumbled 
not a little; and said he was not a bit tired 
of being up there ; ‘besides it makes a fellow 
seem such a baby to be fetched down, as if 
he could not take care of himself a bit.” 

In five weeks’ time from leaving England 
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we entered the Hoogly. We could scarcely 
realise that in a few hours we should see the 
dear ones. At Port Said and Colombo we 
had letters from Colonel Jones and the sons 
saying how eagerly they were looking for- 
ward to meeting us at Calcutta, and how they 
were counting the hours to that happy time. 
Although they had written so lately in good 
health and spirits, yet a thousand fears 
assailed me of possible illnesses, accidents, or 
other misfortunes that might have happened 
in the meantime, but the only disappoint- 
ment awaiting us was, that our second son 
Tom had not succeeded in getting his leave 
quite as soon as he had hoped, and thus we 
were met by only my husband and eldest 
son—as happy a meeting as can be imagined. 

Indian hospitality is proverbial, but to 
have kind friends insisting upon all six of us 
going to them was hospitality indeed; and 
they were so wonderfully pressing that we 
had no option but to accept their kindness. 
The house we went to was quite a palace, 
with every English and all Oriental luxuries. 
Everything seemed to us equally novel and 
lovely: the enormous rooms and beautiful 
verandahs, the native servants with their 
repeated salaams and picturesque dresses, 
the lovely flowers and the tempting fruits, 
and outside the graceful tropical foliage and 
the perfect weather, was like living in fairy- 
land. Even the cry of the jackals at night 
had a charm of its own to us. 

The next morning I was awakened by a 
knock at my door, and an ayah entered with 
the early breakfast. She looked so pretty 
with her white muslin garments and noiseless 
tread and graceful salaams that I rubbed my 
eyes and pinched myself, thinking that it 
must all be a dream, and that I should wake 
up and find myself in prosy Old England 
again; but no, there was the little table 
placed by my bedside within the mosquito 
curtains, and on it the tea the pretty cups 
and saucers, and the dainty toast and butter, 
to prove it was a charming reality. 

At nine o’clock we all met at the general 
breakfast-table, which was as substantial and 
luxurious as all Indian breakfasts seem to 
be. Afterwards our hostess took us over 
their magnificent house full of Indian and 
Chinese curiosities and other treasures. 
Before luncheon a good many old friends of 
Colonel Jones’s, and of the son’s, come to 
call. At all arrivals, either for an ordinary 
visitor or for an invited guest, a great gong 
is sounded—once for a gentleman, twice for a 
lady, and three times for a medical man, if 














he comes professionally—so the lady of the 
house knows what sort of a visitor to expect 
before he or she is announced. 

The children in the meantime, escorted by 
Harry (our eldest son), paid a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens. They came back so 
charmed that they beguiled us into a promise 
to go there with them in the afternoon, which 
accordingly we did. It was about half-an- 
hour’s drive. Near the entrance gate there 
was a large and delightful old monkey that 
was most entertaining. It had a large 
cage to itself, and flew from one end of it to 
the other like lightning, screaming incessantly 
“ Hooerhoo! Hooerhoo!” It took me by 
surprise by making a snatch at my bonnet 
through the bars, and succeeded in pulling a 


' feather out of it, but fortunately that was all 


the damage it did—a delicate bit of attention 
which I could have dispensed with. There 
were of course all sorts of beasts and 
beautiful birds, but seeing the former in 
their own country, even in their cages, in- 
spired me with a feeling of awe which I had 
never felt in the Zoological Gardens in 
London and other places. There was one 
tiger there which, with its mate (which had 
been shot), had killed nearly one hundred 
people. In our way home we stopped at 
the Eden Gardens and listened to the band 
playing, and were amused at the vast con- 
course of people assembled, of all shades and 
conditions, and at the enormous number of 
carriages waiting outside for their owners. 
Maud and Grey found two boats on hire in 
the stream that runs through the gardens, 
called “Adam and Eve,” into which they 
got and paddled about. 

Before we left Calcutta we had an invita- 
tion amongst others to dine at a native 
gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood. 
We were sitting one evening under some 
lovely trees enjoying the short Indian twi- 
light when a servant came up and with 
many salaams presented me with six notes, 
directed one to each of the young people, 
including Tom, and one to Colonel Jones 
and myself. These proved to be the invita- 
tions which we had been told were coming. 
Although in the far distance a dinner-party 
seemed to Maud to be the acme of horrors, 
yet under these circumstances, and having a 
formal invitation to herself, her flattered 
vanity got the better of her prejudices, and 
we were all able to “‘ accept with pleasure,” 
conscientiously, the kind invitation of so-and- 
so, mentioning the five Hindoo names of 
the baboo, as a native gentleman is styled. 
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The eventful evening came. That very 
day Tom had arrived, looking as bright and 
bonny as he did three years ago when I last 
saw him, and not at all the worse for the 
fierce Indian sun. 

We had a large carriage which held us all 
comfortably and two capital horses which 
were changed half-way in going and re- 
turning. 

On our arrival at our destination, which 
was about ten miles from Calcutta, we 
found our host (a very portly genileman), 
ready with a gracious welcome, and every- 
thing prepared in a regal manner. There 
were about forty guests. It not being 
the custom for Hindoos to eat with 
Christians, the baboo did not join us at 
dinner; but while we were enjoying the many 
luxuries so hospitably provided for us he 
was trying hard to knock into his head a 
speech in English, in which he was to give 
us a hearty welcome. As soon as the dessert 
was begun our host came in and took a seat 
at the head of the table. He was greeted 
with tremendous cheering, and a verse of 
“‘He’s a jolly good fellow” was sung. He 
then began his speech. After getting through 
a few words, in which he expressed his hap- 
piness at seeing so many of his “respectable” 
(meaning respected) friends assembled at his 
table, he became completely bewildered, not- 
withstanding much and audible prompting, 
and, collapsing altogether, fled back into the 
verandah which was close at hand. One or 
two of the gentlemen followed him into his 
place of refuge and at last persuaded him to 
return. The gentleman who represented the 
host, and to whose lot I had fallen to be 
taken in to dinner, then made a neat little 
speech, in which he thanked the baboo for a 
grand present of a billiard-table which the 
latter had lately presented to the station and 
for other kindnesses, and which gave our 
host time to recover his equanimity. After- 
wards there was dancing, there being two 
bands in attendance, and there were a great 
many really beautiful fireworks let off. The 
house was a very fine one, but the assortment 
of pictures on the walls was very odd; 
really good ones hung by the side of such 
rubbish as would scarcely be seen in a way- 
side inn in England. Everything for our 
entertainment this evening had been ar- 
ranged for the baboo by an English lady 
and gentleman residing in the neighbour- 
hood, and nothing throughout could have 
been more perfect in every way. 

We broke up about twelve o’clock, and 








then we wound up the evening by one of the 
most delicious drives home that can be 
imagined, All being together again and well 
and happy. The lovely moonlight, the 
tropical vegetation, and the trees spangled 
with fire-flies, gave us enjoyment too great 
to express. You may fancy none of us felt 
inclined to go to sleep notwithstanding the 
late hours. 

The rext day I was a little tired, and pre- 
ferred staying at home quietly toaccompanying 
the others who had gone on a short expedition. 
Soon after they went I heard a ring at the 
door and first one gong was sounded and 
then two, so I knew that some lady and 
gentleman would scon be shown in. They 
turned out to be a native missionary and his 
wife who knew my husband, and who now 
wished to pay their respects to me. They 
spoke English well, but had not much to say 
for themselves. For the first quarter of an 
hour we conversed swimmingly, but then our 
stock of small talk began to be exhausted. 
In another quarter of an hour the gaps in 
conversation began to be alarming, but still I 
persevered ; three quarters of an hour, and 
then an hour passed, but no signs of their 
going, and my visitors looked bored in the 
extreme. I tried in vain to keep from yawn- 
ing, and discoursed upon the fashions, the 
weather, our voyage, and the newspapers, 
&c., and was on the verge of distraction 
as I watched the clock on the chimney-piece 
showing that another hour had slowly crawled 
along: monosyllables had been these good 
people’s share of the conversation for a long 
time passed. At last, to my great relief, our 
hostess returned, and after a few minutes’ 
chat gave the signal for them to say “ good- 
bye,” and afterwards explained to me that 
when the natives call upon the English they 
stay until the latter rise and wish them good- 
bye. She was very much amused at my 
perplexity. ; 

After spending eight delightful days in 
Calcutta we started for Moorshedabad, near 
which place my husband had been stationed 
some months before. 

We took the night train from Calcutta, and 
right glad were we all of every rug and wrap 
we could get hold of. It is often quite 
bitterly cold at night at this time of the year 
in India. 

The carriages are most comfortable, each 
compartment having a dressing-room at- 
tached, and there are beds above the seats 
which are strapped up to the sides of the 
carriages by day and can be let down at 
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night... For night journeys people generally | about dusk, and go on at intervals all through 
take their pillows, blankets, sheets, &c., and | the night. 


have their beds made by their servant, who 
generally travels with them, and indeed 
attends them when they stay on visits with 
friends. As they find their own food and 
sleeping apartments, they are never in the 
way, but are always at hand to wait upon 
their master and attend upon him also at 
table. 

About ten o’clock we found ourselves at 
Burdwan, where a substantial meal was pro- 
curable, so out we all jumped and had an 
excellent supper, and in less than half an 
hour had returned to our comfortable carriage, 
where we settled ourselves in and were soon 
fast asleep. In about three hours we arrived 
at a little station, called Nulhatty, at which 
place we had to get out and wait for nearly 
four hours for the train which was to take us 
on a little branch line to within a few miles 
of our destination. 

Jack and the younger ones amused them- 
selves in the bright moonlight by giving each 
other rides in the railway trolleys, making 
bonfires, and listening to the jackals which 
were howling at a little distance. These 
beasts go about in packs and have no 
scruples in devouring any animals that are 
not able to defend themselves, and are by no 
means particular as to what dead creatures 
they make a meal of, They are like dogs in 
appearance. The leader of the pack is said 
to scream out, ‘‘ Here lies a dead Hindoo,” 
and then all join in the chorus, “ Where, oh 
where? Where, oh where?” They begin ' 


The natives seem to be able to sleep any- 
where and in any position. Numbers were 
waiting for the train we were going by, and 
they were lying asleep on the floor of the 
platform, and of the waiting rooms, and 
looked like bundles of clothes; those who 
were awake kept up an incessant chatter the 
whole time, and very ugly and harsh their 
Hindustani sounded to us, though when we 
heard it afterwards spoken by ladies the im- 
pression was very different. 

Although the rest of the journey is only 
twenty-four miles, yet it takes nearly three 
hours. The line runs by the side of the 
road, and for many yards at each station the 
little native children keep up with the train 
running races for any coppers that might be 
thrown to them. As they are almost entirely 
unclothed I cannot think how they can stand 
the cold which is quite severe at that time of 
the year, until the sun is sufficiently high to 
give warmth, for we were shivering with our 
many wraps. 

We reached Azimgunge, our last station, 
about eight o’clock, and after collecting our 
possessions, including Jack’s and Guy’s 
bicycles, which we had brought from Eng- 
land, we crossed the broad river Bhaga- 
rutty in a native boat. Carriages were 
awaiting us on the other side, and in a little 
more than half an hour, we drove through 
the city of Moorshedabad, and found our- 
selves at our destination—the nawaub’s 
(prince’s) palace. 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I,—BROTHERS, 


@PAINTREE ‘is a town in the 
eastern counties, a little old- 
h fashioned town, unknown to 

fame, which has never produced | 
any great man, to tower above 
his fellows, and hand down his birthplace to 
succeeding generations with a halo of glory 
round its name. It is not beautiful ; the sur- 
rounding country is about as dull and unin- 
teresting as you would easily find. It is not 
renowned for its commerce—true, it has a 
couple of silk factories, and a brush factory 











its own local board, but they both share the 


, doing fair business, but in these great com- 


mercial days, these days of Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, Daintree is no- 
where. It is peculiar for nothing, but is just 


| a quiet, humdrum old town, in which one 


day is like another, and is satisfied to concern 
itself with its own modest affairs, caring for 
and attracting little notice from the outside 
world. 

Locking and Daintree are like twins; in- 
deed, they are so close together that it is 
hard to say where Daintree ends and Locking 
begins. Each has its own vestry, each has 
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same police court, the same railway station, 
the same Corn Exchange hall, and each takes 
a family interest in the other. And if it 
were not for the Registrar’s returns it would 
be difficult to believe that between them 
they contain nearly nine thousand souls. On 
an ordinary day the streets are so dull, there 
are so few people in them, that one would be 
apt to think it would be easy to reckon the 
population with no more than three figures. 

But on market days, on each suc- 
ceeding Wednesday throughout the year, 
one begins to find that nine thousand 
may not be so far wrong after all. 
Then the streets are crowded, then all is 
noise and bustle; the Corn Exchange is 
thronged with busy, excited men, rushing in 
and out, making the best of their time; the 
market-place is alive with cows, and sheep, 
pigs, horses, and poultry, red-faced, burly 
farmers, stalls, hawkers, and itinerant trades- 
men; there is an ordinary at every inn, and 
with the clatter of knives and forks mingles 
the loud hum of conversation. Everybody 
knows everybody, family news are inter- 
changed, business matters are talked over 
and arranged, the crops are a standard topic, 
of which no one ever wearies, and they are 
moot questions, whether there has been too 
much wet, or too little ? whether it has been 
a good breeding season? and whether the 
hay has come up to expectations ? 

People in Daintree live and die there, they 
do, not move away, seeking for something 
new, but they follow in their fathers’ foot- 
steps, and are content to be and do just what 
their ancestors were and did before them. 
They are rooted to the soil, and fade and 
flourish with it. The young men marry 
each other’s sisters; the fathers and mothers 
do not look with too favourable an eye on 
strangers. ‘There are families who can trace 
their history to the days when record is lost 
in antiquity, In their way they are aristocrats, 
as proud of their lineage as any blue-blooded 
peer in England. Moreover, they are not over- 
fond of spending money, but are rather 
close-fisted, not speculative, not on the look- 
out for promising investments, preferring to 
keep the good, hard, solid cash, until it 
grows and grows and becomes a nice, warm, 
solid pile. There are not many very poor 
in those parts. Poor rates are low, and the 
workhouse is well-nigh empty. A steady- 
going people, not altogether in accord with 
the times; but thrifty, honest, and hard- 
working. There is one thing which must 
not be omitted, and that is the undoubted 








fact that everybody knows everybody else’s 
business. 

The Wheatstones are almost as well known 
as the Corn Exchange. They have been. n 
Daintree ever since Daintree was; in the 
churchyard they lie thick and close together; 
they fought with Cromwell, and died with 
him. They have been dissenters ever since 
dissent was known; they subscribed to the 
new Congregational chapel in the London 
Road, of which old James Wheatstone was 
an elder. 

Originally they were farmers, farming their 
own freehold, holding their heads high among 
their peers, and reputed wealthy. Their 
farm used to extend for almost three-quarters 
of a mile along the London road, lying off 
it nearly as far as the eye could reach. But 
that was legendary. Times had changed 
since then, bit by bit, and year by year. The 
story went that their fortunes began to wane 
ever since James Wheatstone became an 
Ironside, and fell on Naseby field. It was 
gradual at first, almost imperceptible, as 
decay often is, the Lord so willing it; but by 
degrees things went from bad to worse, 
until now, at the time our story begins, the 
fortunes of one branch of the family were 
almost at zero. 

They no longer farmed their freehold, but 
tilled a scanty acreage, poor, unprofitable 
land, finding it hard to pay their rent. The 
late James Wheatstone, old James Wheatstone 
that was, had inherited a load of debt, 
honourable but weary debt, from his father ; 
he struggled against it all his life, and it was 
only in what was almost his last hours that 
he had managed to free himself. It was a 
hard struggle to get the wherewithal to help 
forward the building of the new chapel ; if 
ever man pinched, and pared, and fought to 
give money unto the Lord, old James did. 

When he died, he left behind an old wife 
and two sons, James, the elder, William, the 
younger. They were both men—James was 
in the prime of life ; William was about four 
years younger. They were like all the 
Wheatstones, ‘strong and determined, reso- 
lute never to own themselves defeated. 
James was in a sense keener, shrewder, 
sharper, more pushing, more farsighted than 
his brother, and he saw, or thought he saw, 
that farming with the Wheatstones was at a 
discount, and that as farmers their good days 
were over ; so he resolved to strike out in a 
new line by himself. In this he was en- 
couraged by his wife, for he was married, 
which William was not. 
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He had married Martha Jeslone, the | under such obligations to him, it was his duty 
daughter of Stephen Jeslone, a well-to-do to urge upon his mother the necessity of 
steward or land agent, who undertook all | accepting his invitation. This, however, he 
business connected with farms or land which | had declined to do. If, he said, she wished 
might come his way. Stephen Jeslone took | to go, then she should go, but if she wished 
James Wheatstone into his business, first as | to stay—which, to his mind, was only reason- 
assistant, afterwards as partner, and when he | able—then he would be only too glad to 
died he left the whole to him. James | have her. ‘This was the beginning of a 
Wheatstone was a cleverer man than his | breach between the two—a breach which, as 
father-in-law, and he made of old Jeslone’s | time went on, grew wider, until now it was a 
local agency an excellent, well-paying busi- | gulf not to be bridged over. 
ness. And he was now a man of substance,| Martha Jeslone that used to be, Mrs. 
which William, his brother, was not. James Wheatstone that was, had something 

For William had done what his father had | to do with this. She was a faithful wife and 
commanded James to do, and which James la loving mother, but of somewhat uncertain 
would not do: he had stuck to the farm. | temper, and for some reason she had taken a 


























And as events turned out he had clung to a 
rotten ship, which threatened to sink with 
him on board. It seemed as though a blight 
were on the land, as though God’s face were 


turned away from him, not to bless the labour | 


of his hands. Nothing he did prospered ; 
bad harvest followed bad harvest, his cattle 
died of plague, his barns were burned, his 
hay was drowned. Years ago, soon after his 
father’s death, James lent him a certain sum 
of money, in the hope that with its aid things 
would look brighter, and the clouds would 


lift. But it had done bim little or no good, | 
and had long since gone. The money had | 
been lent at interest. William had been | 


unable to pay either interest or principal. 
James had pressed for neither, so that now, 
the interest having accrued year after year, if 
he ever chose to enforce his claim, the amount 
would reach a formidable sum. And this 
money, with all his other burdens, lay heavy 
on William Wheatstone’s mind. 

When his father died, James had asked 
his mother to come and live with him. But 
she was an old woman, stricken in years, 
and having lived nearly all her life, all her 
happiest, fondest years, in the old homestead, 
she did not choose, now that death was near, 
to leave the old walls to go and die abroad. 
Home, and memories of home, were all that 


dislike to her husband’s brother. He was 
not humble enough, not to be patronised, 
not sufficiently alive to her social claims as a 
| woman of wealth and substance. Consider- 
ing his poverty, he was proud and haughty, 
and would not understand the respect due to 
her superior station. 

She had been very bitter when the old 
| lady refused her husband's hospitality, and 
| William’s share in the transaction rankled 
{in her bosom. She had never had a good 
| word for him since then, and if she did nat 
view his unavailing struggles against bad 
fortune with positive satisfaction it was at 
least with complete equanimity ; so that now, 
when reduced by immediate and pressing 
need, he had come asking her husband's 
further aid, she was all against it. 

It was on a Thursday afternoon; William 
had gone to see his brother. He had 
written to say that he was coming, for it 
was only on rare occasions they met now, and 
then only to exchange a formal word or two, 
so that when William came, James was ready 
for his visit. When he entered he was 
shocked at the change in his appearance. 
As a youth William was tall and strong, 
broad-shouldered, and well built, with blue 
eyes, brown hair, and a brave, open, honest 
face. Asaman he was the same, only his 





were left to her on earth. - So she had not | figure was more compact, his face a trifle 


gone, but stayed with William. 
This had not pleased James. As the head 
of the family he would have had his mother 





harder, his mouth more resolute. Now, 
this Thursday afternoon, his face was lined 


| and worn ; the fire had gone from his eyes, 


obey his wishes. William, he argued, was a | his frame was shrivelled, his hair was gray ; 
poor man, William was the younger brother; | he looked an old man, ten years older than 


why should she prefer to live with him, while 
his home was waiting to receive her? Ina 
degree he blamed his brother. His brother 
had no right to undertake to support another, 


_his brother, yet he was only thirty-six, 


whi'e James was forty. 
Although when first he saw him his heart 


c | warmed to his brother, James’s greeting was 
being barely able to feed himself. Knowing, | 
as he had known, w! at was his wish, being | 


cold, and he listened to his story with a 
troubled face. It was not much he wanted 
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—only fifty pounds—it was a trifle to James, 
who had many fifties close at hand. The 
pressing need was rent, rent which must be 
paid. He told his story shortly, saying no- 
thing of his daily struggle for daily bread, 
yet it was all James could do to listen 
unmoved. Had he had only himself to 
consider, had he not had his wife’s words 
ringing in his ears, warning him, almost 
commanding him, to do nothing in haste, it 
is probable he would have lent the money 
there and then ; as it was he was inclined 
to parley. 

When William saw this his heart rose 
within him, and his tone grew colder. It 
was only after many struggles with himself, 
and in obedience to his mother’s prayers, 
that he had come at all. He was a proud 
man, and could not bear to ask a favour. 
The thought of a refusal galled him. To 
think he should stoop to be a beggar, and 
after all be denied, was worse than anything. 
He looked at James with cold, stern eyes, 
and listened to what he had to say. 

It amounted to this: that James wanted 
time. Personally, he said, he should be 
most happy, but at the present time, with 
his responsibilities, he had others to con- 
sider. He had many claims to meet; he 
might need all his ready cash; in short, it 
was a question which could not be decided 
in a moment. In a day or two, perhaps, 
he would write and let him know. When 
he heard that, William rose and said good- 
bye, without asking how his wife was, or 
speaking of his children, leaving James dis- 
satisfied with himself, conscious he had not 
been open with his brother. 

William walked straight home. It was 
seven good miles along the Mayne-road, but 
he had neither pony to ride, nor trap to 
drive. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left, meeting few and recognising 
none, with hands behind, full of trouble, 
for in his heart he loved his brother, loved 
him all the more because there were so few 
to love; he did not envy him, but rejoiced 
in his prosperity, and night and morning 
thanked the Lord for blessing James. He 
was now very low in the world; how low 
none knew but himself. He was practically 
a beggar, and starvation looked him in the 
face. And there was his mother. William 
Wheatstone was an old-fashioned son, and 
loved his mother next to his God. She was 
dearer to him than all the world, and had 
he had his way he would have had for her a 
heaven upon eart’. He would have died 








for her, he would have done anything and 
everything for her; yet he had done so 
little, and now the power of doing that 
little was to be taken from him. And to 
think that James would not lend a helping 
hand ! 

When he reached the farm he found his 
mother waiting for him at the gate. She 
scanned his face anxiously, reading the 
signs of the times. 

“ Will,” said she, with fear and trembling, 
“hast thou got the money ? ” 

“ Not yet,” said he, striving hard to smile 
at her. 

They went up the garden, side by side, 
she looking at him now and then from the 
corners of her eyes. 

** Will,” said she, “there’s a letter.” 

She took it from her pocket. It 
was a suspicious looking letter, in a blue 
envelope, addressed in a clerkly hand. At 
the sight of it his brow grew clouded. He 
opened and read it. It was a formal notice 
from the agent, that unless the rent were 
paid by the following Saturday, execution 
would issue. And that was Thursday. He 
tried to keep his face steady, and crumpled 
the letter in his hand. 

“ Ts it trouble ?” asked his mother, reading 
his face. 

For a moment in the first shock he did 
not hearher. He could not think. 

‘‘ Will,” said she again, taking hold of his 
hand, “‘is it trouble ?”’ 

“Mother,” he replied, stopping and 
turning to her, “it's the Lord’s doing, but 
you must go to James on Saturday.” 

“Go?” said she, her old, worn, homely 
face quivering as she looked at him. “Is it 
ruin, Will?” 

“There'll be the bailiffs come on Satur- 
day,” he answered, in a hard, unnatural voice: 

She looked at him a moment, infinite 
pity in her eyes, then— 

“ Will ! Will !—oh, my boy, my boy!’’ she 
cried. 

She put her hands upon his shoulders, 
and he put his arms about her waist, and 
strained her to his bosom as though she were 
his own little love, and kissed her long and 
tenderly ; for he loved his mother dearly. 

Then they went into the house. Tea, or 
what was meant for tea, was on the table. 
They sat down close together, neither 
speaking. After a while, 

“Will,” she said, “ get out the Book.’ 

William went to a cupboard, and took 
out a great old, moth-eaten Bible, thumbed 
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and fingered by generations of Wheatstones. 
He laid it before his mother. 

“ Find thy father’s text,” said she. 

He opened it at the eleventh chapter of 
St. Matthew, and she read aloud in her old, 
thin, quavering voice, the words which 
Jesus spake when he mourned over those 
lost cities— 

*“*Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’” 

Then she folded her trembling hands, and 
closed her eyes, and with William’s hand 
upon her shoulder, prayed : 

“O, Lord Jesus, grant that Will and I 
may come to Thee, for we are weary and 
want rest.” 


CHAPTER II.—THE EVIL DAY. 


HEN she had prayed, his mother put 

her arms round his neck, and pulling 

his head down to her, kissed him on the 

lips. Then she put the Bible away with her 

own hands, though it was as much as she 

could do to lift it. Then she left the room, 
saying she was going to see after tea. 

But it was not so; it was not for tea 
she went, but across the hall to her own 
room. When she reached it she closed the 
door carefully and noiselessly, listening first 
to hear if William followed her; and having 
closed it, she went quietly across the room, 
and kneeling by the bedside, buried her face 
upon the bed, and burst into a flood of tears, 
crying as though her heart would break. 
Her’s was a brave heart, but she was but a 
woman, and old at best, and tears are God’s 
gift to women. They are like floodgates, 
which, when the heart is full to overflowing, 
may be opened, and the grief poured out. 
So Mrs. Wheatstone, being full of trouble, 
cried. 

Full of trouble! When had she not been 
full of trouble? The Lord’s ways are won- 
derful.; He chastiseth those He loveth, and 
so brings them near to Him. For nearly 
threescore years and ten she had been in the 
world, and more than half of them had been 
full of grief. The world had not used her | 
well, but the worse it used her the nearer she | 
went to God. Her treasures were not laid | 
up on earth, but now and again she could not | 
help but cry—not so much for herself as 

for others, for, strangely enough, her love 
was unselfish. And she could not bear to | 
think that her husband’s home, William’s 
oe after all their struggles, should be lost 
at last. 








When she had done crying, she washed 
her poor weak eyes, to take away the signs 
of grief, and went hack to William. She 
found him sitting where she had sat, with his 
head upon his knees. But when she came 
he took it away quickly, and sat bolt up- 
right, as though he could not stoop. She 
noticed it, and bustled about the tea; for, 
wishing to hide her own sorrows, she would 
not see his. 

After tea he told her the whole story of 
his interview with James. She listened 
quietly, saying nothing either for or against 
her elder son, because she saw William said 
nothing, telling his tale shortly and calmly, 
without comment. When he had done, they 
sat still for a time, each thinking what was 
in the other’s thoughts. Then William went 
about what work there was, and his mother 
cleared away the tea-things, and washed 
them ; for in spite of her sixty-six years, she 
was hale and hearty, and would be, practi- 
cally as well as theoretically, his housekeeper. 
And on the cups and saucers as she washed 
them fell more than one great silent tear. 

That night when they met together for 
prayers, William read the eighth chapter of 
Romans, from the sixteenth verse to the 
end, reading the last two, the grand words 
in which Paul declares his mighty faith :— 
“For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord,” in a firm and even voice, as though 
he did not know what trouble was; and his 
mother listened, and was comforted. And 
when he prayed, he prayed for his brother 
James and for James’ wife, and for his 
children, and for God’s blessing on them- 
selves, and that His will, not theirs, might 
be done, and that they might be led to see, 
with Paul, that His will was best. 

Then having put away the book, and seen 
his mother safely to her room, William went 





now, after all, the end was at hand. Had it 


to his, to bed. 

It was a beautiful night; outside it was 
light as day, and he opened the window to 
let the moonbeams in. And by the open 
window he sat and thought—thought of 
what a life his had been, what a constant 
struggle with poverty, with ruin ; how hard 
it had been to make two ends meet, to keep 
the wolf from the door. His burden had 
almost been harder than he could bear. And 
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not been for his mother, he would long ago 
have let it come, have given up his old home 
for lost, and gone to a distant land to begin 
life again. But he could not leave her, it 
would have broken her heart, and his. 

After awhile, his practical mind began to 
recognise that these thoughts were unavail- 
able, and he deliberately resolved to instil 
into himself a feeling of content,—to look 
at the blessings, not the ills of life. He had 
many things to be thankful for ; he was better 
off than hundreds of thousands of his fellow- 
creatures—he had some one to love him and 
to love. By degrees he remembered that he 
was in the hand of God. And when he 
remembered that, his mind was at peace, he 
undressed, and got into bed, and slept; and 
the moon covered him with her silver glow. 

The next morning he rose early, and set 
about the usual work of the day, just as 
though everything were right. The human 
mind is past finding out, its lights and shadows 
are variable as an April day. We rejoice 
when there is no cause for gladness, and 
sorrow when there is no cause for grief. We 
cannot control our moods, but must submit 
to be controlled. It was a fine, clear, sunny 
morning, and William’s heart, he knew not 
why, was light as a bird: so light it puzzled 
him; more than once he caught himself 
wondering how it could be he went about 
with a light step and a merry face. When 
he greeted his mother it was with a smile; 
taking her in his arms, he kissed her, and 
laughed. She looked at him wondering, but, 
wiser than many of her sex, she asked no 
questions, being content to take the fact as it 
was. 

At post-time each, unknown to the other, 
watched for the postman, but there was no 
letter ; William’s heart sank a little at that, 
but his mother pursued the even tenour of 
her way. The day passed like every other 
day ; the daily work was done, and no allusion 
was made to the threatening ruin. The 
second post came and went, there was still 
no ietter; William’s heart sank still more, 
and his mother’s face grew anxious. But 
they tried to hide their feelings, and keep 
up appearances, so that neither might be 
troubled. 

The evening “came with a golden sunset, 
and sweet, cool calm. William was in the 
field doing something with a rake and hoe, 
but he stopped now and then, and shading 
his eyes from the setting sun, watched for 
the coming postman, for he thought there 
would surely be a letter now ; James would, 








no doubt, hear of his pressing need, and 
would surely write. At last he came in sight, 
a young strapping fellow, with a merry face. 
William waited for him by the hedge. 

‘¢ Any letters?” he asked, trying to keep 
his voice from trembling. i 











































“None!” cried the man, and he laughed, ; ‘| 
** T’ve a small load to-night.” 
He went on his way, singing a snatch of 


some old song, about meeting his love by 
the old gray stile when the evening shadows 
lowered, for he knew she would be waiting 
for him soon; leaving William with heavy 
eyes and twitching lips, trying to keep his 
hands from trembling. The golden sunset 
had no joys for him. He stooped to pick 
up the hoe which had fallen, and turning 
wearily homewards, with uncovered head, 
“‘ Thy will, O Lord, be done,” he said, “ not 
mine.” But it was hard to say; his heart 
was heavy, and he sighed. 

Meanwhile his mother waited for him at 
home ; for she had formed a resolve to which 
she wished to gain his consent before she 
put it into execution, and she was doubtful 
if he would willingly consent. Indeed, at 
first, she had intended to act, not to speak ; 
and having acted, then to obtain permission. 
For she had resolved to go herself to James, 
and plead his brother’s cause. 

The desire to do so had grown on her in 
the night. It was a long time, almost a year, 
since she had seen her elder son, and she 
felt she would like to go to him, now, in 
the hour of her need, and tell him the tale 
herself. She felt that he would not, could 
not refuse her. She quite understood what 
had been the nature of William’s pleading, 
how it had been cold and formal, and how 
he had frozen at the first signs of a repulse. 
Her’s would be very different from that, she 
would plead with all the passion of her heart ; 
she knew that to such a prayer as her’s, from 
her, he could not say no. But she feared 
William would put difficulties in the way. 

She watched for his return through the 
window, and when she saw him commg 
through the gate she went and met him at 
the door. He tried to brighten up at the 
sight of her; he always tried to meet her with 
an open face, but this time it was more than 





he could do. 
“‘ You’re tired, lad,” said she, anxious as a 
mother seldom is at his time of life and hers. 
“‘ Ay, mother,” was his reply, “a little.”’ 
Then he kissed her on the forehead, and went 
forward to hisroom to wash his face and hands, 
and tidy up. It was strange how fond they 
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were of kissing, she being his mother, he her 
son ; she being an old woman, he a man of 
thirty-six, and old at that. 

When he had tidied he went to her in the 
parlour. She was knitting by the open 
window; he stood looking down on her. 
She went on in silence for a time, the needles 
flashing in the dying sunlight, knowing his 
eyes were on her. Then she began, without 
looking up, a little distance from the point, 
as a woman is apt to do. 

“William,” said she, “ I’ve been thinking 
the Lord is aye gracious.” William looked 
at her, wondering what had set her off on 
such a train of thought. 

“There’s none,” said he, ‘ should know 
that better than I.” 

“He’s been very good,’ she went on, 
knitting fast as ever. “ He never takes us 
unawares.” Then she stopped. William 
was puzzling his head to make out what was 
really in her thoughts, for he knew his 
mother well enough to know that at times 
she approached real business by circuitous 
ways, so he said nothing, but waited for her 
to goon. Presently she continued :— 

“T’ve been thinking, Will, ’tis not the 
Lord’s will that we should fold our hands 
and let the evil day come when it likes, 
ne'er lifting a finger to keep it back.” 
When she said that he began to have some 
faint idea of what she was aiming at. 

“T do not think,” he answered quietly. 
“The Lord will judge. I have done no- 
thing to keep off ruin.” 

“Nay, but Will,” she said, dropping her 
knitting, turning on her chair, and looking up 
at him, “I did not think to blame you.” 

“TI never thought it, mother mine,” said 
he, bending over her. 

“But, Will, as to James—it may be he 
does not know how great the need is; if I 
were to go to him——” 

“No, mother,” he said, not allowing her 
to finish, ‘‘thou shalt not go to him.” 

“ But, Will——” 

“ But, mother, ’tis seldom I would say a 
word against a wish of thine, but in this 
matter thou must let me have my way. 
I will never again ask James for money, nor 
shall any for me.” 

“ But, Will, Will, he could save thee 
from the evil day !” 

“No, mother, it must not be. It is not 
right that I should go upon my knees to him, 
it is less seemly that thou shouldst beg to him 
for charity. He knows my need, and thine, 
and if he will not help us, it is not fit that 


we should beg and beg to him for what after 
all is no right of ours.” She got up trem- 
bling all over, and put her hand upon his 
arm. His face was set, his voice was stern, 
his eyes looked into hers full of resolute pur- 
pose ; she knew by instinct he would not 
change his mind. 

“But, Will, my own lad, ’twill be thy 
ruin.” 

“Then, mother, it must be my ruin. 1 
cannot stoop to beg, and to have you beg 
for me—it cannot be. But I will tell thee 
what I will do: I will go to-morrow to Phil- 
pots ’’—Mathew Philpots was the agent who 
had threatened them—‘and tell him how 
the case stands, and it is likely he will give 
us grace for a day or two.” 

“ But, William, if he will not?” 

“Then, mother, it must be as the Lord 
will have it, for I cannot, and thou shalt not, 
beg of James.” 

With that she had to be content; she 
tried hard to change his mind, though all 
the time she knew it would after all be use- 
less. But her heart was so set on saving her 
son from the impending ruin, and she was so 
sure that James would give her the money 
if she asked him, that, like drowning 
men, she clutched at straws, and would not 
give in. Yet in the end she had to. Gently, 
yet firmly, William told her he would hear 
no more, and closed her mouth with kisses. 
Then she cried upon his bosom, and owned 
herself beaten. 

The next morning, directly after breakfast, 
William put his purpose into execution, and 
went into town. It was not a pleasant busi- 
ness, and he went with heavy heart and 
down-cast head. Yet as he would not do 
one thing, he felt he must do the other. 

Mr. Philpots, to whom he went, was an 
old man, and had known his father. He was 
only an agent, a sort of steward. The farm 
belonged to a certain Captain Wheeler, who, 
if report said true, spent his money faster 
than it came. He was a rich man, or should 
have been, for he owned a fair estate. 
Mathew Philpots, was his agent. 

William found the old man sitting in his 
little office. He rose and greeted him with 
outstretched hand, looking at him anxiously 
to know if he had come to pay the money. 
It did not need him to speak to know that 
he had not. 

“T have come, sir,” said William, taking 
the chair he offered, “to know if you cannot 
give me a few days’ longer grace.” 
“William,” said the old man, addressing 
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him familiarly, for he had been his father’s 
friend, and had known him from his boy- 
hood, “ don’t you think it is I am pressing 
you; it is Mr. Henderson, the Captain’s 
London lawyer, who is bothering and _ bad- 
gering about the rents, and won’t have me 
give anybody time.” 

“T did not think it was you,” said William 
quietly, “and I should not blame you if it 
were ; if a man cannot pay his rent it is time 
that he should go,” 

“ But, Will,” said Mr. Philpots, looking at 
him with a troubled face, “‘ won’t James lend 
you the money ? it isn’t much.” 

‘“‘T have asked him,” said William, “and it 
is trusting that he will that I ask for grace.” 

“Will,” said Mr. Philpots, scratching 
his head, and looking more troubled than 
ever, “if it were with me, I would wipe the 
debt off for good and all, but it isn’t. But 
I tell you what I will do, and it’s the best I 
can. I'll write up to Mr. Henderson, telling 
him just what you've told me, and I’ve no 
doubt he’ll give you another week or so.” 

It was not much, but it was something, 
as much as William had expected, and he 
felt thankful. With all of us, whoever we 
are, reprieve from some impending disaster, 
though it be only for a day, is always wel- 
come. So it was with William. For a time 
he felt almost as though the matter were over 
and done with, and returned Mr. Philpot’s 


in Mr. Philpots’ assurance of another week. 
There was no forewarning of the storm that 
was coming, that was already on him. He 
little dreamt of all that was to happen on that 
eventful day. 

They were sitting at dinner, and had 
almost finished, when they heard the garden 
gate open, and looking out they saw two men 
coming up the pathway. At sight of them 
William dropped his knife and fork, and 
turned as pale as death, while his mother fell 
a-trembling. One of the men was tall, the 








warm grasp at parting with a smile. 

On his homeward road his step was | 
lighter, his head erect, his chest thrown out. | 
It was a beautiful day, and he enjoyed the | 
sunny weather to the full; he even hummed | 
a tune, and greeted his mother waiting for | 
him at the door with a sunny face. He told 
her the good news in a hearty, jovial voice, 
the like of which had not been heard from 
him for many a day. His happiness was 
infectious, and with his her heart was light- | 
ened. 

The afternoon passed by without anything 
happening out of thecommon. The evening 
postman came and went, but brought no 
letter. The recollection that this was Friday 
evening, and there was yet no letter from 
James, brought a cloud upon his face; but 
it vanished in an instant, and when he 
prayed he thanked God with all his heart for 
His abundant mercies ; and the whole night 
through he enjoyed peaceful, dreamless 
sleep. 

The next day was Saturday—+he Saturday. 
There was again no letter, but he paid little 
heed, going about his work as usual, secure 











other short; he recognised the tall man as 
Richard Daly, an auctioneer and house 
agent of shady repute in the town; his 
companion was a shabby, disreputable-look- 
ing individual, in an old top hat, a shiny 
black coat buttoned up to his chin, and a 
thick stick in his hand. 

“Oh, Lord,” said Mrs. Wheatstone, “ what 
is coming now?” 

‘IT don’t know,” said William, white as a 
sheet. “ I'll go and see.” 

He went to the door and opened it. 
Without invitation, Mr. Daly stepped in, with 
his companion close at his heels. 

“Good day, Mr. Wheatstone,” he said. 
“ Sorry I come on rather unpleasant business. 
I dare say you know what I want.” 

“TI don’t,” said William, in the confusion 
of his thoughts hardly knowing if he spoke 
the truth or not; “ what is it?” 

“Tt’s amatter of 447 18s. 6d., for rent due 
to the Midsummer quarter,” said Mr. Daly, 
with a blue paper in his hand. 

“ But,” said William, suddenly looking ten 
years older, and trying in vain to speak with 
confidence, ‘‘I saw Mr. Philpots yesterday, 
and arranged for time.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” said Daly,“bat Mr. 
Philpots had no right to make any such ar- 
rangement. I have had my instructions from 
London this morning, and am directed to 
take immediate proceedings.” 

“ But, sir,” said Mrs. Wheatstone, pleading 
as she had never pleaded to man before, “I 
do assure you Mr. Philpot said he would give 
us another week.” 

“T am afraid,” said Daly shortly, “ Mr. 
Philpots has been neglecting his duty. If 
it’s not convenient to settle, I'll just run over 
the inventory at once, and leave my man in 
charge.” 

“Oh, Will, Will, my boy, my boy,” cried 
his mother, with an exceeding bitter cry, “it’s 
come at last.” 

“ Mother,” said William, trying to speak 
calmly and keep his lips from trembling, 
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“don't be foolish. The Lord’s will, not | lasting service. According to your own 
ours, be done.” | account, your situation is hopeless. While, 
As they were standing in the hall there therefore, you persist in your attempts to 
came a loud ring at the bell. The shabby | farm at a profit, you must forgive my saying 
man, who was standing near the door, opened | it must not be at my expense. Should, how- 
it. It was the postman. He took the letter | ever, you feel disposed to give up farming, 
and gave it to William. | and enter some new sphere of life, it is not 
“Tt’s from James,” said William, his | impossible I may be inclined to lend youmy 
hand shaking so that he could hardly open it. assistance. 
“God grant it brings help.” | With my own and Martha’s love to mother, 
When he had read it he crumpled it in his your affectionate brother, 
hand with a passionate cry. His mother JaMES WHEATSTONE.” 
took it from him unnoticed. It ran thus: — 
When she had read the letter, his mother 
“My dear William, I have been con- did what she had never done before in all 
sidering your request, and am forced to’ her seven-and-sixty years, she fell down upon 





say that, in my opinion to make you in your 
position any further loan, would be of no 


the floor, and fainted. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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WORDS IN SEASON.—JUNE. 
BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


“ Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.” —LUKE Xvi. 9. 





WAN 


the parable with which they are 
@ pret, and yet if we.can manage 
to get the right key the door may 
be opened. Tet us see if the key cannot be 
found. What do you-say to this? Our 
Lord is pointing out to His disciples the 
wisdom of so using the world, as that when we 
leave it we shall find a Home tn. the next, and 
not be strange amongst tts untried scenes ; and 
one Of the means whereby we may secure our- 
selves a kindly reception and a welcome in the 
next world is, He says, the right use of our 
money here. 

Well, we will apply the thought. What 
have we in the parable? | 

I. We have a rich man, a wealthy landowner | 
—too careless, or too luxurious, or too lazy to | 
manage his own vast estates ; and we have the 
bailiff, or steward to whom he has entrusted 
them. Both, in their different ways, are men 
of the.world ; but whilst the capitalist is simply 
self-indulgent, the steward is also dishonest. 
This man does not, .as it appears, make for 
himself a private purse out of the funds of 
the estate; but lives beyond his means: lives 
lavishly and_ splendidly. at his employer’s 
expense, The thing is presently commented 
upon by his neighbours. ‘They feel that his 
salary does not justify his expenditure, and 
after a period of natural hesitation, they. 


determine, with whatever motive, to lay | 





QHESE are singular words, and | 


connected is difficult to inter- | 





information against him, and to let the land- 
owner know how he is being pillaged by his 
subordinate. 

Then the bubble bursts, and the steward 
feels the exposure has ruined him. But 
what shall he do? No one, of course, will 
employ him in an office of trust, his offence 
is too notorious for that; he is not fitted for 
manual labour ; for the moment he is at his 
wits’ end, and ready to despair. 

As it happens, however, he is a man of 


resource, and he soon sees a way how to 


extricate himself from the difficulty. It is 
an illegitimate way, a dishonest way, but 
for that he cares nothing. He will venture 


'on it. Accordingly he calls the debtors to 


the estate together, and proposes to them to 
falsify their accounts, thus defrauding the 
landowner in .very considerable sums of 
money. They, worldly and unscrupulous men 
like himself, fall in with the scheme, and 
become accomplices in his fraud, and 
apparently without expecting such a result, 
place themselves at his mercy. He follows 
up his advantage by compelling them to 
receive him “‘into their houses,” z¢., we may 
suppose, to provide a maintenance for him, 
and thus, when turned out of one home, he 
is able at once to take refuge in another. 
This seems the point of the parable. Zhe 
man has secured himself against becoming 
homeless 2? 
In the next plice we find’ “the Jordy” #.2 
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the owner of the estate, commending the 
steward because he had done “ wisely,”— 
rather, we should say, prudently. Doubt- 
less, he was very angry, and would have 
punished his fraudulent servant if he could 
have got hold of him, and brought him to 
justice, but at the same time he could not 
help admiring the ingenuity, the dexterity, 
the skilful adaptation of means to an end, 
which the rogue had manifested, and the 
promptitude which had characterized all his 
movements in the matter. He separated 
(as we can do) the cleverness from the 
rascality, and praised the one, though he 
was so seriously smarting from the effects of 
the other. 

II. Then comes the Saviour’s comment 
upon the story. 

In one respect He holds up the con- 
duct of the unjust steward to the imitation of 
the disciples. This man, like all other world- 
lings, knew how to make use of his fellows. 
In a bad way, in a bad sense,—no doubt. He 
made them his tools and instruments. He 
scrambled out of the pit on their shoulders. 
Still, he did employ them to provide for 
himself a ‘‘ habitation” when he had been 
ejected from his first abode. Do _ ye, 
My disciples, imitate him! ‘ But how?” say 
we. Not, of course, with his motive or in 
his manner, but—by doing good to your 
brethren, use them as instruments for secur- 
ing a home inthe invisible world, when ye go 
hence anhdare no more seen. Afterwards the 
Saviour becomes more explicit. ‘“‘ Make your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighte- 
ousness.” By this latter expression, Christ 
(no doubt) means your worldly substance ; 
your money. Not that there is anything sin- 
ful about either the possession or the acquisi- 
tion of wealth : wealth is just like any other of 
the good things of life—like intellectual power, 
like social rank, like beauty, like wit, like 
learning—a talent which may be consecrated 
to God, and hallowed by being employed in 
His service, or which, on the other hand, 
may be used for selfish ends, and thus work 
out the degradation and spiritual ruin of its 
possessor. But, as the matter stands, there 
is so much evil connected with the acquisition 
of money—so much fraud, and lying, and 
cruelty, and greed, and hypocrisy—that the 
expréssion cannot be denied to have been 
s'ngularly well-chosen and suggestive. ‘‘ The 
mammon of unrighteousness.” Well; to 
many this mammon is an enemy, a deadly 
enemy. It poisons the springs, of their life. 
It accomplishes their ultimate’ undoing. 





But you, my disciples, are to make it a friend: 
rather to make friends out of i#. But, again, 
we ask, “How?” By turning the barren 
metal into living and loving hearts. Use 
your money rightly. Relieve the poor, 
help the sick, educate the ignorant, raise the 
fallen, send the Gospel—by means of it— 
and then you will have made friends who 
will make the future world a home to you. 
You are in a home now, the home of the 
body—you are used to it, and tolerably com- 
fortable in it—but you cannot abide in it 
always. The time will. come when, just as 
the steward was ejected from his pleasant 
berth by the command of his master, so you 
will have to leave this ‘world, to which 
you have got accustomed by so long an 
inhabitation. You will “fail,” that is, will 
die, and when this takes place, and you 
emerge out of the cold waters of the river of 
death, and approach the gates of the celestial 
city, those whom you have blessed and com- 
forted by your beneficence will crowd round 
you, stretching out hands of loving welcome, 
and will receive you into “everlasting habi- 
tations,” 

III. Such seems to be the meaning of this 
difficult parable. It will be observed that our 
Lord expands afterwards the application fof 
the thought, which in the first instance He had 
restricted to the use of our worldly substance, 
to all the duties and opportunities of our 
daily life. ‘‘ He that is faithful in that which 
is least, is faithful also in much,” He says, 
inculcating the important lesson that this life, 
in the Divine intention, is a period of dis- 
cipline and preparation for a higher and 
nobler life beyond the grave, and that 
amidst the petty duties and insignificant 
cares and pleasures and monotonous routine 
of our ordinary existence, we are to gather, 
God helping us, the materials of a character 
which shall find its full scope and true 
happiness in the occupations of Eternity! It 
will also be observed that the second 
parable in this remarkable chapter, that. of 
the rich man and Lazarus, is a kind of com- 
panion and sequel to the first, and that the 
idea of the first is carried out and developed 
in it. In the first we have the story of a man 
who by his foresight, dexterity, and prompti- 
tude—unscrupulous as it all was—secured 
himself a home when he would otherwise 
have had none to hide his head,in, In the 
second we have the story of a man who, in 
consequence of his selfindulgence and 
worldliness, passed through this’ world in 


‘such a way that he was found “utterly 
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homeless in the next. The thought is 
worth dwelling upon. It is a_ serious 
one. ‘The misery produced by unsuitable- 
ness to the circumstances in which we are 
placed, must be intense. You can conceive 
of our being so altered, or of the outside 
world being so altered that every sound 
should be a discord : that every sight should 
be a deformity : that every odour should be 
offensive—in other words, destroy the balance, 
the harmony between us and our conditions, 
and you ensure for us the most frightful dis- 
comfort and distress. We understand, then, 
the unhappy rich man’s misery to have been 
brought about by his utter unfitness for the 
conditions of the new state into which he was 
ushered by death. Here, he was easy and 
comfortable, because he was at home. But 
when his “ good things” —the things to which 
he had given his heart—had passed away, as 
it was their nature to do, and he was thrown 
amongst spiritual realities, brought into 
personal and immediate contact with the all- 
encompassing God, there was jar and 








antipathy, therewas\ opposition and recoil, 
and he was in torment. He had not 
prepared himself for\what was to come, 
and he was homeless. 

This is one view of practical religion ; and 
we venture to think a very important one. 
We start from the possession\of life. ‘* He that 
hath the Son hath life.” Education presup- 
poses a living subject to act upon ; and from 
the moment when, through the Spirit, the life 
of Christ has been received, there is that 
harmony with the unseen established which 
will make it our true “habitation,” “God 
hath made us meet for the inheritance,” 
however recent the date of our self- 
surrender to Christ has been. The new-born 
child is as fit for this world as the grown man. 
But when the life has been received, the 
spiritual education commences; and that 
character is being built up in the Christian, 
which will display itself in eternity to the 
praise and glory of God. He is being pre- 
pared here for the Home that is being 
prepared for him above. 
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So NITY of principle is always found 
>) combined with variety of action 
in both the material and spi- 
ritual worlds. God works alike 
in nature and grace, according 
to certain general laws, but in the most 
diversified ways. If, for example, we examine 
the trees of a forest, we find them all com- 
posed of the same essential parts—roots, 
trunk, boughs, and leaves, But in the form, 
{toportion, colour of the several parts there 
is endless diversity. Oaks, elms, limes, beech, 
have each its own peculiarities. So it is also 
in the Kingdom of Grace. The trees of 
righteousness have all alike their roots firmly 
set, and widely extending in the soil of 
Divine truth. Their branches spread more 
and more widely over the circle, large or 
small, which they overshadow. Their leaves, 
too, are ever receiving and giving out the 
genial influences of God’s love. At the same 
time there are the most marked differences 
in their characters and experience. This is 
what our Lord led us to expect, when He 
said to Nicodemus, “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 








thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” 

The student’s dream, which led to his 
conversion, is a remarkable example of this. 

It must be, indeed, admitted as a general 
rule, that very little importance can be rea- 
sonably attached to dreams. Most serious 
is the delusion of those who would rest their 
hopes of heaven on either day-dreams or 
visions of the night. They are, for the most 
part, only the reflection of our waking 
thoughts reproduced on the retina of the 
mind’s eye, while the vision is closed to out- 
ward objects, and the body is at rest. 

Still, there have been net a few exceptions 
to the rule. There is no doubt that in 
ancient days dreams were used as a medium 
of spiritual instruction. And although in 


proportion as the light of revelation grew 
clearer, Divine communications through 
dreams became less frequent, because less 
needed, it is certain that God has spoken to 
man in this way. If He has done so in the 
past, it is not improbable that He may still 
occasionally do so. The few authentic in- 
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stances of this kind are, therefore, well 
worthy of our attention. One such has 
come to my knowledge from a dear relative 
of my own, who was an intimate friend of 
the young man whose conversion began 
in this way. I will, then, relate the cir- 
cumstances, and compare them with other 
similar known cases. 

J. L. was a bright, intelligent, open- 
hearted youth when he entered the Univer- 
sity of Dublin early in the present century. 
The first act of his collegiate life beautifully 
evinced his natural unselfishness and gene- 
rous thoughtfulness for others. His mother 
was a lady of good family and refined manners, 
but a widow of slender means. He resolved, 
therefore, if possible, to relieve her of the 
burden of his support and education, by 
obtaining a sizarship. The examination was 
the most severe in the undergraduate 
course, and was open to competition from 
all parts of the kingdom. His inclination to 
study was by no means so great as his ability; 
but his love for his parent carried him 
through the drudgery of the necessary pre- 
paration. The decisive day had at length 
come. He passed the trying ordeal to the 
evident satisfaction of the examiners. But 
through some miscalculation of the marks 
his name was not at first announced amongst 
the fortunate tew. His disappointment was 
naturally very keen. It did not, however, 
embitter his spirit, or prevent him from re- 
joicing in the success of his frigsnd and the 
companion of his studies. Great was their 
mutual\joy when the mistake was corrected, 
and he too obtained the coveted distinction. 
Thus auspiciously began his university 
career, and although its early promise was 
not fulfilled \in its subsequent brilliancy, he 
found scope for his talents in other ways. 
His taste for light literature, and especially 
poetry, made him averse to the sterner disci- 
pline required for honours, while it enabled 
nim to speak with\great effect in the College 
Historical Society,\as well as to win many 
Vice-Chancellor’s prizes for English poetry. 
Some of these poems were afterwards pub- 
lished with others of ‘a later date, and re- 
ceived high encomiums\ from the critics of 
the day. 7 

Such was this young man. Possessed of 
superior talents, full of warm and noble im- 
pulses, a true friend and charming com- 
panion, he was very much the counterpart of 
the young ruler in the Gospel, whom Jesus, 
beholding with tenderest interest, loved. 
But as in his case, one thing was \lacking to 
VOL XIII. 





the young student, and that one thing essen- 
tial to his highest usefulness and happiness. 
His heart was as yet given to the world. 
The love of Christ had not as yet been 
felt as a great and wonderful reality. The 
writings of Byron and other sceptical authors 
of that day, as well as the flippant conversa- 
tion of ungodly fellow-students, were fostering 
the deep-rooted unbelief of his heart. To the 
great distress of his pious and attached friend, 
the doubts thus instilled into his mind now 
often found vent in profane remarks. These 
were met, when opportunity offered, by faith- 
ful and yet affectionate rebuke, while his case 
was long made the subject of earnest, believ- 
ing prayer. For a considerable time that 
friend’s remonstrances were unavailing, and 
his anxiety for his spiritual welfare was unre- 
lieved. No improvement could be seen. But 
such prayer, from one whose life is a con- 
stant sermon and whose words are lovingly 
and judiciously spoken, seldom fails to be 
successful. The answer came at length in a 
most unexpected and singular manner. 

One morning L. appeared at breakfast 
with an unusually troubled and anxious ex- 
pression in his face. Something peculiar had 
evidently occurred. When asked what was 
the matter, he replied: 

‘“‘T had a dream last night, that I shall not 
easily forget. It was very awful. I felt as 
if I had somehow fallen over a precipice, and 
was sinking headlong downwards to a line of 
jagged rocks below. It was a terrible mo- 
ment, and I thought that in another instant 
I should be a crushed and bleeding corpse. 
But, just as in an intense agony of mind, I 
felt as if all was over with me, there glided 
forth from the side of the cliffs a glorious 
Form, all radiant with brightness, in whose 
face the most winning tenderness was 
blended with unutterable majesty. I saw it 
was no other than the almighty and compas- 
sionate Saviour. He quickly caught me in 
His arms, and held me up. At once my fears 
vanished. I felt myself safe, and as he drew 
me more closely to the cleft of the rock on 
which He stood, He said: ‘See, you were 
hurrying fast to destruction; but I am your 
Deliverer. Trust in Me: keep close to My 
side: I will never let you go, but will guard 
you henceforward from every peril” 

‘When I awoke, I was deeply convinced 
that, although it was a dream, it must have 
been sent as a message to me from heaven. 
It is indeed true. I have been going down- 
wards to ruin, rejecting the Saviour, and des- 
pising His Gospel. Still, now I do trust 
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Jesus has saved me, and I am His. It is so 
merciful of God.” 

This proved to be the turning-point in his 
spiritual history, the crisis which decided the 
tenor and character of his whole after-life. 
From that time a gradually deepening tone 
of seriousness marked his behaviour and con- 
versation. The truth, as it is in Jesus, already 
in a measure known, was thus first quickened 
into life by the Holy Spirit ; and, under His 
continual teaching, it obtained a firmer and 
more complete hold upon his mind and 
heart. He left college a decided Christian; 
and, as years rolled on, became an eminent 
servant of God. He eventually emigrated 
to the United States, where he obtained a 
distinguished position as a Christian minister, 
as well as in the walks of literature. His 
career was short, but it was the path of the 
just, which, like the sun in the heavens, 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
Early called to his rest, he was found ripe 
for glory, and left so deep a mark upon 
society that his death was lamented as a 
public loss, and was alluded to in a special 
and most respectful manner by the American 
press. 

Such was the brief but remarkable history 
of this young man. 

Surely we cannot hesitate to conclude, 
from the happy and most satisfactory results, 
that the hand of God was in all this. Very 
true is the’ remark of an old writer, that 
‘the Almighty often hangs great weights on 
slender wires.’”’ Sometimes a casual word 
dropped by a stranger, is the seed, which 
takes root in the heart, and, watered by 
Divine grace, bears fruit in a holy and useful 
life. Sometimes, as in the case of Martin 
Luther, a sudden stroke, by which a com- 
panion is hurried into eternity, is used to stir 
the slumbering conscience. Occasionally, 
as here, a passing vision of the night touches 
the springs of the hitherto dormant con- 
sciousness and imparts to it a new and 
heavenly impulse. 

Very various are the means employed ; 
and yet in every case, if our view were en- 
larged, so as to comprehend the idiosyncrasy 
of each character, we should see abundant 
reason to admire and adore the manifold 
wisdom of God. But in some instances, as 
in the conversion of this young student, we 
may trace the wonderful adaptation of the 
treatment employed. The skilful musician 
knows well how to touch his instrument, just 
on those strings and in that particular place, 
fiom which he can elicit the sweetest melody. 


So the Holy Spirit, while He knows most 
deeply the mind of God, is at the same time 
thoroughly acquainted with the secrets of 
man’s nature, and can visit the soul in the 
very manner and at the very moment best 
suited to His gracious purposes. He pro- 
bably saw that the most logical arguments 
would have failed to pierce the clouds of 
unbelief and worldliness that were gathering 
around this young man’s heart. He may 
have foreseen that the sharpest trials would 
have only depressed and saddened, if not 
soured, his sensitive spirits. His lively im- 
agination may have been therefore chosen 
as the best avenue through which light could 
be poured into his soul. If so, the beautiful 
imagery of this dream may have been em- 
ployed to awaken him to a sense of his 
danger as a perishing sinner, and to portray 
in bold relief before his mind’s eye the 
blessed reality of the Saviour’s power and 
love. 

That such was the purpose of God in this 
dream we cannot of course positively assert. 
“ As the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are His ways higher than our ways, and 
His thoughts than our thoughts.” Still, a 
comparison of a few well-known and 
authentic instances of a similar kind tends 
very much to confirm this view. In every 
one of them, although the form which the 
dream assumed varied with the circum 
stances of the dreamer, the substance of it, 
so to speak, was the same. The one great 
idea which it served to imprint on the soul, 
was the all-sufficiency and tender compassion 
of the Redeemer. 

Let us first take that memorable vision, 
recorded in Holy Scripture, as revealed to the 
patriarch Jacob. Very welcome must it have 
been to the poor wanderer on that first night 
of his exile, when, wearied with his journey, 
harassed by a guilty conscience, and op- 
pressed with gloomy fears, he lay down to 
sleep on the cold ground as his bed, with hard 
stones for his pillow, and the star-bespangled 
sky as the only curtains of his chamber. In- 
expressibly sweet must have seemed to him 
the sight of that ladder set upon the earth, 
whose top reached to heaven, as he gazed 
with rapt delight at the angels of God, 
shining with celestial brightness amidst the 
darkness of the night, and ascending and 
descending on errands of mercy. When, 
too, he looked above the ladder, espied the 
Lord of men and angels Himself regarding 
him with unutterable pity, and heard Him 








speak words of most seasonable comfort and 
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largest promise, the poor, sinful outcast must 
have felt his heart wonderfully cheered. He 
then took courage to believe’ that the God 
of his fathers had not forsaken him, but that 
His providence was still around him, even in 
that lonely spot and in that dark hour. Nay, 
more than this, it is not improbable that some 
dim glimpse may have been vouchsafed to 
the conscience-stricken exile, of Christ, the 
future Mediator, the true Ladder that 
reacheth from earth to heaven, and from 
heaven to earth, the Son of man, on whom, 
as He Himself said, the angels are ever 
ascending and descending. Certain it is that 
Jacob received from that impressive dream 
new views of God’s patient love, and of his 
own unworthiness, which his later experience 
deepened and expanded. 

Such, we know on inspired authority, was 
the meaning, and such were the effects of the 
patriarch’s vision. Very interesting it is to 
compare it with others that have been re- 
corded by veracious, though uninspired 
writers, and to trace in them the same 
general features. 

Colonel Gardiner’s dream, as related by 
his biographer, Dr. Doddridge, was in the 
main similar, while of a more distinctly 
Christian type. He was a distinguished 
officer who served under the Duke of Marl- 
borough in the last century. At the outset 
of his career he was a very gay young man, 
and led an extremely dissolute life. His 
excesses, as well as his lively, genial manner, 
procured for him the name of “the happy 
rake.” His conversion took place in a 
sudden and very singular way. He was one 
evening in July, 1719, engaged in reading a 
book, entitled “The Christian Soldier,” 
which he had taken up to while away an idle 
hour, when he thought he perceived an un- 
usual blaze of light fall on the open page, and 
lifting up his eyes, he saw a visible represen- 
tation of the Lord Jesus on the Cross, sus- 
pended as it were in the air, and surrounded 
on all sides with a halo of glory. Then he 
seemed to hear a voice saying to him, “‘ O 
sinner, did I suffer this for thee, and are 
these thy returns?” He wasso overpowered 
by the vision that he remained insensible for 
some time. Dr. Doddridge suspects that he 
may have been all the while asleep. Be this 
as it may, his character and conduct from 
that time underwent a total change, and to 
the end of his days he showed himself a 
happy and consistent Christian, as well as 
a brave and highly-respected officer. 

Here again, the object presented to the 





view, whether in waking or sleeping 
moments, was that which alone can draw 
the heart from the fascinations of worldliness 
or vice, the once crucified and now risen 
and pleading Saviour. 

Our last example shall be the notable case 
of John Newton, in early life the profligate 
and godless sailor, but after his conversion 
the devoted, enlightened, and peculiarly- 
honoured servant of God, and minister of 
His Church. Many were the influences 
that gradually softened his rebellious spirit. 
Various were “the bands of love, the cords 
of a man,” by which a long-suffering Father 
drew His wandering child to Himself. But 
the vision he saw in the Gulf of Venice was 
the most remarkable, and probably left a 
very deep mark upon his soul. The story 
has been often told, but it will bear being 
told again, and will be best given in the 
dreamer’s own words. 

“The scene,” he wrote, “presented to 
my imagination was the harbour of Venice, 
where we had lately been. I thought it was 
night, and my watch upon deck, and that, 
as I was walking to and fro by myself, a 
person came to me, and brought me a ring, 
with an express charge to keep it carefully, 
assuring me that while I preserved that 
ring I should be happy and successful ;_ but 
if I lost it, or parted with it, I should expect 
trouble and misery. I accepted the present 
and the terms willingly, not in the least 
doubting my own care to preserve it, and 
highly satisfied to have my happiness in my 
own keeping. I was engaged in these 
thoughts when a second person came to me, 
and, observing the ring on my finger, took 
occasion to ask me some questions concern- 
ing it. I readily told him its virtues, and 
his answer expressed some surprise at my 
weakness in expecting such effects from a 
ring. I think he reasoned with me some 
time upon the impossibility of the thing, 
and at length urged me in direct terms to 
throw it away. At first I was shocked at 
the proposal ; but his insinuations prevailed. 
I began to reason and doubt myself, and at 
last plucked it off my finger and dropped it 
over the ship’s side into the water, which it 
had no sooner touched than I saw at the 
same instant a terrible fire burst out from the 
range of mountains which appeared at some 
distance behind the city of Venice. I saw 
the hills as distinctly as if I were awake, 
and they were all in flames. I perceived too 
late my folly ; and my tempter, with an air 
of insult, informed me that all the mercy 
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God had in reserve for me was comprised in | 
that ring, which I had wilfully thrown away ; 
I must now go with him to the burning 
mountains, and that all the flames I saw 
were kindled on my account. I trembled 
and was in a great agony, so that it was sur- 
prising that I did not then awake; but my 


dream continued, and when I thought myself | 


on the point of a constrained Gepartane, and | 
stood self-condemned, without plea or hope, | 
suddenly a third person, or the same who 


brought the ring at first, came to me and | 
I told him | 


demanded the cause of my grief. 
the plain case, confessing that I had ruined 


myself wilfully, and deserved no pity. He) 
blamed my rashness, and asked me if I | 


should be wiser supposing I had my sing 


again. I could hardly answer to this, for I | 


thought it was gone beyond recall. I 


believe, indeed, that I had no time to | 
answer before I saw this unexpected friend | 


go down under the water, just in the spot 
where. I had dropped it. He soon returned, 
bringing the ring with him. The moment he 
came on board the flames in the mountains | 
were extinguished, and my seducer left me. 


My fears were at an end, and with joy and | 


gratitude I approached my kind deliverer to 
receive the ring again. But he refused to 
return it, and spoke to this effect: ‘If you 
should be entrusted with this ring again 
you would very soon bring yourself into the 
same distress again. You are not able to 
keep it; but I will preserve it for you, and, 
whenever it is needful, will produce it in 
your behalf.’ 

“Upon this,” he adds, “I awoke in a 





sary business for two or three days. Butthe 


| impression soon wore off, and in a little 

| time I totally forgot it, and I think it hardly 
occurred to my mind till several years 
afterwards.” 

Still it was brought back to the poor wan- 
derer’s heart in later years with most consol- 
| ing power. He lived, not only to recall 

| the dream, but to know the interpretation of 
it. When he had been at length rescued 
from Satan’s toils, and’ admitted into the 
liberty of Christ’s freedmen, then he felt the 
free gift of salvation to be indeed like an in- 
estimably precious ring, and he rejoiced in 
the assurance that He who had given it 
| would keep that which he had committed 
unto Him, against that day. 

This was John Newton’s dream—the same 
in substance as the others I have mentioned. 
In all these cases there would seem to have 
| been the same two great truths impressed 
| upon the dreamer’s mind by the Spirit of God. 

On the dark background of each mental 

picture is portrayed the sinner’s perilous, 
| unprotected state, and in vivid contrast shine 

forth the readiness and ability of the Deli- 
verer to rescue him from it. ‘To the Divine 
truth embodied in the dreams, and not to the 
impressive imagery of the fading vision, we 
must ascribe the happy and abiding results 
which followed them. These and similar 
cases of conversion through dreams may well 
lead us to magnify the manifold wisdom of 
God, and ascribe it to His grace, if by various 
means, and in ways we understood not at the 
time, He has guided us to the knowledge of 


| 
| 


| 





state of mind not to be described. I could 


Himself. 
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,UR Derbyshire parish, though 
rather old-world-like in its ap- 
pearance, is, folks reckon, pretty 
DSx<@2 well up in some things, which 
make it remarkable in the neighbourhood. 
It is watered by the Selwythe, and nursed by 
the hills that engird it on all sides save the 
south. Right in the centre of acurve formed 
by the stream stands the small, old, ivy-clad 
church, with its little square bell-turret, quite 
a haunt for martins. Beside it, to the right, 
are the school and the school-house, where 
Isaac Searle, our London-trained school- 
master, lives ; and ‘‘ Chapel Inn,” with a wide 








door, over which hangs a sign, and low- 





mullioned windows, keeps its place on the 
left of the sacred building. The parsonage 
is on an upland slope at a little distance, set 
in a garden, and surrounded by a wood. 
The grey old houses of the village seem to 
shrink away under the shadow of the hills. 
Hurstlea Hall is the name of the great house; 
and down the river, about a mile off, is 
Weythecombe Mill, where the only industry 
other than agricultural work is carried on. 
That belongs to Sydney Cones, Esq., who 
lives up there at Oakthwaite House. As the 
country side is finely wooded, pretty constant 
employment is to be had at the mill for 
many of the young, and several of the old, in 


| hardly eat, or sleep, or transact my neces- 
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the making of parasol and umbrella handles, 
walking-sticks, &c. The water-power is got 
by running off a lade from the river before it 
reaches Whitemead. Farms and orchards 
flourish pretty fairly in Selwythedale, and 
over the whole parish there is a well-to-do 
air. 

The Brimsyates of Hurstlea Hall, and the 
Cones of Oakthwaite, live on the most 
friendly terms, and there is a talk in the 
mouths of the villagers that family relation- 
ship may increase their goodwill. The poor 
are well looked after by the guardians, and 
few places can boast of kindlier gentry. For 
nearly half a century now, June-day has been 
an institution in Selwythedale. It is the 
custom of the head families in the parish, 
called together by the clergyman, to take 
counsel together as to what can be done to 
keep up among the inhabitants the indus- 
trious and intelligent habits which have long 
marked them. They arrange for flower 
shows, and the culture of garden and win- 
dow-plants; spinning, knitting, white seam 
and darning competitions for cottage home- 
work ; examinations in reading, writing, and 
accounts for the young at school; assign 
studies in social economy, botany, geology, 
history, and biography for the elderly, and 
catechizing in Scripture for all. They also 
excite wholesome rivalry in the church 
choir, the local band, and the games carried 
on in the village square—a large common 
in front of the church—by taking them under 
their patronage. Thus the village life has a 
unity and a charm, and June-day was that 
on which all the parish assembled at the 
distribution of the prizes and rewards which 
had been gained in any of the contests. 

About the middle of May, the Committee 
charged with the settlement of the June-day 
festival usually met and fixed on what was 
to be given and done. Tea, cheese, dress- 
cloth, and blankets were voted to the women; 
hats, shoes, overalls, and garden tools were 
usually awarded to the men ; and, in addition 
to these, books of suitable sorts were allotted 
io such as deserved them. 

At the meeting held for the last-named 
purpose, Squire Brimsyates took the chair, 
while the schoolmaster acted as secretary, 
and the Report on mental and religious 
studies was read by the Rev. Tresham 
Butler, though that part which referred to the 
music, games, &c., was prepared by Mr. 
Sydney Cones. 

After the formal “ recitative ” introductory 
phrases of the Report had been read, the 





Rev. Tresham Butler came to the particulars, 
and proceeded as follows :— 

“ Your Committee have much pleasure in 
commending the nicely-arranged window- 
plants and cottage gardening of Widow 
Brand, and in consideration of the favourable 
notice which her knitting and white seam 
received from the ladies’ section, your Com- 
mittee suggest that the award in her case 
should be a copy of Bishop Ellicott’s ‘ New 
Testament Commentary,’' to be delivered 
monthy, as issued. ‘This, they believe, will 
sustain the interest of, and lend the charm 
of novelty to, the perusal of the sacred 
volume, together with informing notes, the 
explanatory introductions, and the consoling 
suggestions which distinguish this edition of 
the Christian Scriptures. For such home- 
reading the book seems particularly well 
fitted by its accuracy, persuasiveness, and 
sanctity of suggestion.” 

“ That’s very wisely done, I think,” said 
Mr. Brimsyates ; ‘‘and when the volumes are 
complete, I’ll gladly pay the cost of a good 
binding for them. Widow Brand is an 
estimable parishioner, whose success in bring- 
ing up her son and two daughters as she 
has done is truly creditable. She will make 
good use of the book, for she has always been 
pious, diligent, and exemplary.” 

“So we thought, and hence our choice,” 
remarked the vicar. 

“To Josiah Skipworth, the son of the 
wood-grieve of the Wytheside estate, for his 
successful pursuit of study in botany and 
geology, we propose to award two books likely 
to interest him, and induce him to further 
efforts after self-improvement. These are 
‘A Handbook of English Literature’? —a 
concise, compact, well-arranged, distinctly 
printed, and exceedingly full notice of the 
men and books which for five centuries have 
made the English language one of power, 
worth, and grace; and ‘Risen by Persever- 
ance,’ *—a series of lives of self-made men— 
Benjamin Franklin, James Brindley, William 
Cobbett, Hugh Miller, Sir Titus Salt, and 
Charles Dickens—all of whom have exem- 
plified the power of perseverance, in enabling 





1“The New Testament Commentary for English 
readers.”” Edited by Charles John Ellicott, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London : 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. Part I. 

*« The Civil Service Series. A Hand-book of 
English Literature.” By H. A. Dobson. Second 
Edition. London: Crosby, Lockwood and Co, 

*«* Risen by Perseverance ; or, Lives of Self-made 
Men.”’ Compiled and arranged by Robert Cochrane. 





Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo and Co. 
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worth to rise, and effort to succeed. The 
book is wholesome and instructive, and cal- 
culated at once to inform and instruct.” 

“TI am really glad to find that Skipworth’s 
son is a lad of such promise, and that you 
have secured for him books so suitable,” 
remarked the chairman. 

‘‘To Maria Farnhope, the eldest daughter 
of the tenant of Whitemead Farm, for regu- 
larity in attendance at the choir-practice, for 
proficiency in Scripture knowledge, the Com- 
mittee assign ‘ Sunbeams for all Seasons,’ * 
a handsomely got up, wise, bright, and pro- 
fitable book. It consists of selections from 
the writings of many of the best authors, in 
which a thought is pithily expressed, an 
illustration of a principle is aptly given, and 
a good advice is pleasantly set forth. It is 
a modern * Lacon,’ or ‘Gems of Literature,’ 
skilfully arranged and thoughtfully chosen, 
with a high moral purpose over-ruling the whole 
as might be easily inferred from the nature 
of the editress, the late Mrs. C. L. Balfour. 
Not less deserving do your Committee deem 
Eliza Brand, who has taught carefully in the 
Sunday School, and has undergone asearching 
examination in the Scriptures, from Judges to 
Kings, and the Gospel of St. Luke, in which 
she acquitted herself excellently. ‘To her we 
assign ‘A Sunshine in the Shady Place,’ a 
book containing a healthy, well-told, and care- 
fully written story—full of spiritual suggestive- 
ness and life-like in its reality. Its conversa- 
tions are excellent in manner and in matter, 
and the changes in the domestic life of the 
characters are brought about simply yet 
ingeniously. The book is worthy of its title, 
and the winner worthy of the book and the 
good it shadows out. 

“The best essay on ‘Cottage Farming’ 
as been given in by William Brightstone, 
the gardener’s assistant at Oakthwaite.” 

“ Ah, ha!” said Mr. Sydney Cones, “I’m 
glad of that ; he’s an intelligent young fel- 
low. And how many emulous essayists have 
you had?” 

‘* Seven in all,” replied Mr. Searle, “and 
the merits of the whole are, the Committee 
reports, clearly in advance of any previous 
competition.” And then he continued,— 

“To him the Committee award ‘Tom’s 


*“ Sunbeams for all Seasons: Precepts, Counsels, 
and Cautions Relating to the Hopes, Pleasures, and 
Sorrows of Life.” Edited by Mrs, Clara L. Balfour. 
Third Edition. London: Houlston and Sons. 

* «© A Sunshine in the Shady Place.’ By Edith 
Milner. London: Houlston and Sons. 





Heathen,’* a simple, quietly-told, impressive, 
and carefully worked-out story, on the sin 
of worldly selfishness. Fine analysis of feel- 
ing and motive, quaint and ingenious felicities 
of remark and observation ; skilful delinea- 
tions of domestic life, and careful characteri- 
zation, mark this book, which traces the 
hardening of the heart in worldliness, and the 
mysterious ways in which sin brings punish- 
ment to the soul, with power, fervour, and 
tenderness. The plot is simple and real, its 
incidents natural and homely, and the style 
pleasant and captivating. The lesson it 
teaches is one much needed in every station 
of life. 

‘For the best essay on ‘ Domestic Econo- 
my,’ the Committee think Matilda Thornbury 
deserves to have the reward. Her essay is 
neat, pointed, and clear. The book assigned 
to her is ‘ The Farm on the Fjord,’’ a cheery, 
delightful, pleasant story, telling of life under 
the northern skies, with the sunlight gilding 
the glaciers, and the aurora brightening the 
blue lake. There the heart works out its 
romance, and life fulfils its purpose amidst 
scenery which is described in fitting 
language. ‘The peasant families, whose for- 
tunes are traced in the story, are made 
interesting, and brought before the heart 
attractively, 

** William Wainslow has gained the prize for 
general excellence in ‘Country Sports and 
Pastimes,’ but chiefly in that of the wholesome 
and lively game of cricket. His scores have 
been kept by his clubmates, and they all agree 
that his playing has been the best of the 
season. The Committee think that ‘ Harold’s 
Choice’* —a_ story of excellent tone, 
stirring incident, much interest, and moral 
teaching on boyhood’s aims and manhood’s 
work—will suit the winner well. No one can 
read of how the sculptor and painter’s son 
was led by singular events to take his place 
among those who endeavour to rescue 
Africa from slavery and sin to Christianity 
and freedom, without being thrilled to the 
heart, and having his sense of the value of 
Divine guidance quickened and made pre- 
cious. 

“To the collector of the best set of speci- 
mens of beetles and butterflies, your Com- 

***Tom’s Heathen.”  By- Josephine R. Baker. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

* “The Farm on the Fjord: a Tale of Life in Nor- 
way.”” By Catherine Ray, London and Edinburgh : 
W. P. Nimmo and Co. 

** Harold's Choice.’” By M. L. Nesbitt, author 
of “*Grammarland.” London: Houlston and Sons. 
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mittee give a lively and varied story of 
adventure in the Argentine Republic, 
entitled ‘ The Pampas,” careful in its geogra- 
phical descriptions, vigorous in style, diversi- 
fied in plot, and fresh in‘matter. The winner 
of the book is Gabriel Selwythe, the toll- 
keeper’s son on the North Road. 

“Annie Maude Orme, of the Park, has 
prepared a delightful essay on ‘ Happy 
Evenings at Home, and How to Have 
Them,’ of which the Committee highly ap- 
prove. To her, therefore, they assign ‘ Alice, 
and other Fairy Plays for Children,” a beauti- 
ful book, of which the first part is founded 
on Mr. Lewis Carroll’s quaint story of ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland.’ ‘Snowdrop,’ ‘The Bear 
Prince,’ and ‘Jack and the Princess who 
Never Laughed,’ form the other three dramas 
for young folks which the authoress has pre- 
pared for acting at winter evening parties or 
at summer pic-nics in the greenwood glades. 
There is an agreeable freshness in the whole 
work which cannot fail to enchant the young. 

‘* This closes the Report, and we now know 
those who are to receive marks of approval 
on June-day at Selwythedale,” said the Rev. 
Tresham Butler. “It is the desire of the 
Committee that you, Mr. Brimsyates, should 
occupy the chair, and that Mr. Cones should 
undertake the presentation of the gift-books. 
The usual platform and marquee will be 
erected, the flower-show will be held in the 
forenoon, and at four in the afternoon the 
delivery of the prizes will be proceeded with.” 

“Tam quite willing to do whatever duty 
the Committee assigns me, the more especi- 
ally as the Report is so satisfactory and 
admirable,” replied the Squire ; and turning 
to Mr. Sydney Cones, he said, “ And I sup- 
pose you accept your office ?”’ 

“ Oh, yes,” responded Mr. Cones ; “ but I 
shall require a list of the prize-winners.” 

“The secretary will minute the proceed- 
ings and your acceptance. He will also 
supply any notes that you may wish.” 

‘The secretary, Mr. Searle, then assented, 
and stated besides that he had, at the 
request of Lady Crosswood of Boxleigh, 
acted as superintending examiner in the 
Temperance Competition, held at her in- 
stance in the school-room, on the second 
Friday of May. ‘That at that time nine 


**The Pampas.” By A.R. Hope, author of ‘‘Stones 
of Whitminster,” “‘ George’s Enemies,” &c. London 
and Edinburgh: W P, Nimmo and Co. 

%* Alice, and other Fairy Plays for Children.” By 
Kate Freiligrath. Second Edition. London: 
W. S. Sohanenschein and Allen. 








young men under twenty years of age, eleven 
young women, and seven boys and ten girls 
under fourteen, had appeared. ‘That on con- 
stituting the meeting, he opened the sealed 
envelope in which the questions to be asked 
were contained. That he distributed to each 
of the competitors in the higher section 
copies of the slips containing the questions, 
and that he had written upon the black-board 
the queries set for the junior section. That 
in an hour and a-half after the order to com- 
mence had been given, he collected the 
several papers of replies, and had in the pre- 
sence of the competitors—whose MSS. were 
numbered, not subscribed with any name— 
enclosed in an envelope and sealed, the papers 
handed in. ‘That this being addressed was for- 
warded, per post, to Lady Crosswood ; while 
he kept a copy of the numbers, with the names 
of those whom they represented, as a clue to 
their possessors when the returns should 
come to hand. He had since received from 
her ladyship a parcel of temperance books as 
prizes for those who had given the best 
replies. ‘These consisted of four volumes of 
‘¢ Fireside Stories,” '' each different and differ- 
ently bound, very nicely got up, and contain- 
ing from eight to twelve stories with wood- 
cut illustrations. “I have read them with 
some care, as I thought it would be better for 
me to know their contents, that I might ad- 
vise on their suitability for the use of those 
who were toreceive them. ‘The tales are told 
with a good deal of vivacity, and are varied 
in incident and interest. They are for the 
most part stories of common life, as if 
Crabbe’s ‘ Tales of the Hall” were re-told in 
prose. In some cases there is a leaning to 
sensationalism, and occasionally the colours 
on the canvas are coarse. They are often 
straightforward and simple, sometimes in- 
genious in plot, and always of such a sort as 
to catch and keep attention. Those by 
the Rev. James Yeames, Emilie Searchfield, 
and Mary Baskin have most power and life- 
likeness. ‘ The Foster Brother’s Story,’ and 
‘Waif Winifred ;’ ‘Grandmamma’s Story,’ 
and ‘Cissy and I;’ ‘ Mabel Rivers,’ and 
‘Sally Shaving’s Three Christmas Days;’ 
‘The Pedlar's Warning, and ‘ Davie’s Sun- 
set,’ are the two stories in each volume which 
please me best. I may also mention that 
occasionally an emphasis is given to the 
theology taught, which seems to me over- 
strained. 

4" « Fireside Stories by Well-known Authors, Illus- 


trated Books for Old and Young.’’ Royal 16mo. 
London : F. E. Longley. 
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‘ Besides these, Lady Crosswood has sent | 
for the juvenile competitors four tales— | 
‘Frank West,’ "a fairly told story of the 
struggles of a village lad from being a cow- | 
herd to becoming the incumbent of a parish. 

‘ The Little Captain,’* a sad story of demo- | 
ralization and distress, the production of an | 
American authoress, who knows how to deal 
with the scenes of domestic life in the 
country and the city. ‘Little Joe,’™ a ter- 
tible narrative of drink’s doings, the scene 
of which is mainly laid along the line of the 
Pacific Railway, and includes navvy and wild 
Indian life, is rather ambitious in style, and | 
rather overstrained in incident ; and ‘ Weary 
Rest,” by the late Mrs. Clara L. Balfour, in 
which, through many strange and varied 
fortunes, the characters pass onward to the | 
denouement. ‘The main story is finely sus- | 
tained, and the accessory incidents are 
helpful in bringing out the qualities and 
dispositions of the personages in the drama 
of real life, whose sad and serious scenes are 
changetully presented to the reader. It 
catches and keeps attention from first to 
last. 

“‘ Those who have succeeded in securing 
these prizes it is now my duty to discover, by 
opening the award made by the Rev. Richard | 
Ripsthought, Lady Crosswood's chaplain. | 
Here I find an asterisk, with a number in | 
brackets beside it, as an indication of those 
to whom the prizes fall. ‘They are—(1) Job 
Frampton, tailor, at Whitemead End; (2) 
Henry Faith, turner, of Thwaite Close; (3) 
Marjory Forster, Lympath Farm; and (4) 
Joan Swinton, of Hermitage. ‘These are 
the seniors. The juniors are—(1) Jessie 
Norman, daughter of the gardener of 
Oakthwaite House; (2) Peter Thorne, son 
of the church verger; (3) Matthew Clemnis, 
of Overwythe Mill; and (4) Deborah 
Grace, the shoemaker’s niece. ‘Lhat, gentle- | 
men, closes my Report.” 

4? « Frank West.’? Londcn: National Temperance 
Publication Depot, 
*<*The Little Captain.’?’ A Temperance Tale. 
London: National ‘lemperance Publication Depot. 

By Lynde Palmer. 

4s Little Joe.”” A Tale of the Pacific Railway. By | 
James Bonwick. London: William Tweedie. 

%* *¢ Weary Rest.”? By the late Mrs. Clara L. | 
Balfour. 


“A very satisfactory one, indeed ; the 
awards seem to have gone well through some 


| of the most deserving in the parish,” said 
| Mr. Butler. 

‘‘We might, perhaps, have wished tha! 
Lady Crosswood had left the choice of books 
in the Committee’s hands,” observed Squire 
Brimsyates ; 

* 


“but we may let that pass.” 
* * * * * 
June-day came. The day was bright, the 
assembly large, the flower-show a success, 
and the presentation of the prizes proceeded 
most pleasantly. 
* * * * * * 
The ceremonial of the day was just about 
to conclude, when Squire Brimsyates rose 
and requested a few moments’ patience. 


| “The audience knew,” he said, “that their 


excellent teacher, Mr. Searle, had laboured 
most assiduously to make this day the success 
it had been. He had consulted the Rev. 


| the Vicar (Mr. Tresham Butler) on the 
_ propriety of making their secretary a sharer 


in the gifts of the day, and they had procured 
a book of very great interest, ‘Through the 
Dark Continent,’ a narrative of the travels 
of the intrepid American explorer, who 
bravely undertook to carry on the work 
which the noble-hearted Livingstone had 
died in striving to accomplish—the explora 
tion of the Continent of Africa. The merit 
of the book is recognised in every civilized 
land; its incidents are numerous and in- 
teresting. The information it conveys is 
valuabie, and conveyed most engagingly. 
Mr. Searle will not only read this book 
intelligently himself, but he will convey to 
your children the knowledge it contains, and 
thus what Stanley dared and did they will 
learn. I hand with pleasure to you, Mr. 
Searle, this token of our sense of your un- 
grudged services.” 

‘I accept with gratitude and delight this 
gift at your hands,” said Mr. Searle. 

A loud cheer burst from the people, and 
then the assembly dispersed to while 
away the afternoon in suitable sports and 
pastimes, 

#©¢¢ Through the Dark Continent ; or, the Sources o! 
the Nile, Around the Great Lakes of Equatoria 
Africa, &c.” By Henry M, Stanley, with Maps and 


| llustrations. London ; Sampson Low, Marston & Cu 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is aduitted by tne Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphth: F Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE aots like « charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only speoifie in Oholece and Dysonte 4 

pi 


CHLORODYNE effectually outs short all attacks of B , Hysteria, Palpitation, and 8 
CHLORODYN EG is the oniy palliative in Neuralgia, pal aw Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 


Steed aii ten sone, Sages been aj ene nent Poin Ban eg llth, 1868. 
ancis Conyngham, who this time last year t Oo! af PS i é lorod 4 
ound it a most wonderfal medicine, will be glad to have half a dosen bottles oon at porcmny ripe a chin ee Reena 
“Garl Bassell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consui at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.’= 
See Lanoet, lst December, 1964, 
OAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 

Oavtiow.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paogz Woop stated that Dr. J. 0 B tedly Inven OHLO: YNB 
that the story of the Defendant, Freemaw, was deliberately untrue, which, be segeiaed te gabe . + alr 2 ny * 10th — 1864, 

Sold in bottles at 1s, 1}d., 2s, Od., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr, J, COLLIS B WNE'S 
OCHLORODYNE” on the Goverament Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 

Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 


SORRENTINA, By Gina Rose. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ Freshness and simplicity of style.” —Scotsman. 
“The bright, lively air of Society abroad distinguishes the chitchat...of the dialogue in 





SorRENTINA.”—Jnverness Courier, 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS 
BY GINA ROSE. ' 
“It would seem probable that Miss Rose has recently travelled or stayed in the Pyrenees ; 
. and that, while drawing on her imagination for her characters, she has given her 
readers the advantage in her scenery of extracts from her diary.” —Atheneum., 
“Very well-intentioned, and by no means unreadable or badly written.” — Graphic. 
“A story of village life, rural felicity, sorrows and trials on the French side of the 
Pyrenees,”—Scotsman, 


“The scene is again laid in Italy and France, Miss Rose seems perfectly at home in both 
. . The story has its tragic episodes, and these are told with considerable power.”— 








countries. . 
Inverness Courier,” 


London: Samuel Tinsley, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


RIMMEL’S SPECIALITIES FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


RIMMEL’S BLANC MARIMON, a new and perfectly innocuous white, particularly suitable for the stage, 
Madlle. Marimon, for whom it was at first prepared, writes, “It produces a marvellous effect, 
and it has moreover the advantage of adhering to the skin during a whole performance without 
requiring to be renovated with powder. I find it besides cooling and softening, and I shall 
certainly recommend it whenever I get an opportunity.” Price, 2s, 6d. per bottle, (Cannot be 
sent by post.) 

RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, a splendid and harmless rouge, 1s. per packet, by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S EYE-BROW PENCILS, black, brown, or blonde, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S EGYPTIAN KOHL for darkening the eyelids, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined, adherent, imperceptible Toilet Powder, (Blanc, Blanc-rosé, or Rachel) 
1s, 6d., with puff 2s, 6d. 

RIMMEL’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN, No. 1, Preservative. No, 2, Curative, 2s, 9d. per bottle, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, Brighton. 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. ae ange 


vo. 











WRIGHT'S (oust) GOAL TAR SOAP. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,” 


The Publicare cautioned against purchasing any other Coal Tar Soapthan*WRIGHT’S,” 
SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. 


“In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.” —Zancet, 

“It is the only\true antiseptic soap.” —British Medical Journal, 

PLAINS OF WATERLOO, RAMSGATF, Frdruary 26th, 1880. 

‘* Gentlemen,—I think it my duty to tell you how much benefit I have experienced by the use of your Coa] T 
Soap. Three years ago I was suffering from Eczema; my face was covered with spots and my eyes much inflame: 
After trying several remedies, a friend recommended your Sapo Carbonis Detergens, and the result was all I could wis! 
In a week or two my skin was as clear as ever and all redness was gone. Since then I have never used any other Soay 
either for myself or for my children, as I am thoroughly convinced of its purifying action on the skin. —I am, Gentleme 


yours truly, A. THomas.” ‘To W. V. Wright & Co. 


Sold Everywhere in Elegant Toilet Boxes in Tablets 6d. and ls. each. 
BROWN | was Twenty YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 








AND 
POSSESSES ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


POLSON'S | 
CORN 





IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 





) SERVES ADMIRABLY FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 





Reckitt’ s OMe 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the erdi- 


AS USED IN THE new kinds in the following IMPORTANT POINTS— 
ufactured eke from selected materials of the BEST 


LAUNDRY QUAL sist Be reapeed a ala} rocess, it not onl 
Sara Suraty Gta en Sa eet 
OF THE ae from dash Sold by Grocers and me Orban LANSS 
PRINCE of WALES, ry 

— SEE THAT YOU GET IT! E JAMESESON Sulit PLYMOUTH. 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


ZLOEDONE, 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage, 


ZOEDONE eee sustaining and invigorating quali- 
es without intoxicating effects, 


ZOEDONE will - —, invaluable in all cases of 5 : 
mental or physical strain. 7 > re xe Sy ———_ 
ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. t. \ ¥ > sani itetene J 
a ee fea\ ie WASTE Ped 

er «DU ST: . 


ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- *BURNISHED:* 
phatic elements, which give oysters their L ~ ‘STEEL: A 


specific value. 
Price, including Bottles and Packages,free on rails at aly ham, 68. 6d 
x dozen, in half cham: e netties, in 6-dozen cases ; 12s. _ «dozen in 


argecham men cases. A littl tra chi 
maber caste tees Pamphlet, oe tad hg Le ale exten tener we 
Allen & Han’ Edwards 


‘Londom Agents -M. 
Sez; Hearon, squire, & e France. 1 F. a ‘Moore 


a er 
Patentee—~DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.8. 
Manufacturoms~—R. EVANS & CO., Wrexham, North Wales. 
Agents in Ul the prinespai Jews: of the United Kingdom 


























